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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Durine@ the last fortnight in September Ministers returned 
to London to resume official routine in their various offices. 
They reassembled at a time when the Eruopean 
situation is more defined than it has been at 
any time since the War. Let us hope that 
they will no longer continue to misread the signs that are 
so plain to everyone but those who are sitting in high places. 
British Ministers have to retrace their steps in European 
affairs, and to endeavour to extricate us from some of the 
consequences of their blindness to what was going on in 
the world. Our political personages, of all parties, imagined 
after the War that all would be couleur de rose in future. 
In spite of the most strident warnings they continued in this 
belief, and they now find themselves in the world as it is 
and not as they thought it was going to be. ‘‘ Who could 
have imagined such a state of affairs’ they cry, wringing 
their hands. ‘“‘ What are we to do, the world isn’t rose- 
coloured after all!” That, judging by their public utter- 
ances, is the attitude of British Ministers. ‘‘ We have 
disarmed to the verge of risk,” says Sir John Simon. We 
have indeed. But for England, the nation above all others 
desiring peace, to disarm is an invitation to attack. We 
are now no longer in a position to defend ourselves—much 
less to defend others. One guarantee of peace in Europe 
remains, however—the French Army. If what the news- 
papers say is true, our Ministers are at this moment 
endeavouring to persuade the French to weaken what is 
not only their protection but ours. The well-informed 
correspondents of various newspapers tell us that this was 
the object of Mr. Eden’s, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, recent visit to France. They also tell us that Mr. 
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MacDonald has been seeing Mr. Norman Davis, the American 
delegate to the Peace Conference, as well as the egregious 
Mr. Henderson, who has gone back to Geneva where the 
whole unreal and dreary business has begun again, this time 
with Germany more openly and menacingly arming than 
before. A Germany triumphant over Herr Hitler’s quasi success 
in forcing Dr. Dollfuss to suspend the Austrian constitution. 


IT is stupefying to think that these dangerous futilities are 
being played with at sucha time. In our youth we were told to 
be shocked at Nero’s fiddling, but how about 
our modern fiddlers ? There is a whole orches- 
tra of them in Downing Street, a claque of yes-men ready 
to applaud whatever they do, and a press, with a few excep- 
tions, ready to write up to any mot dordre that may come 
from the tadpoles and tapers who spawn round every 
Administration. At this moment, when Germany is getting 
ready to spring on Austria, and when her ministers define 
her aims in the clearest way, our Prime Minister is making 
it easy for them to do so by convincing them of the cowardice 
and ineptitude of the British Government. Let us make no 
mistake as to these intentions. The German Foreign 
Minister, Herr von Neurath, recently spoke perfectly clearly 
on the various Geneva theses. He is a diplomat and not an 
agitator, and he knows the weight of his words. He has 
claimed equality of armaments. He has refused any form 
of international control. For this insolence of attitude the 
British are primarily responsible : Mr. MacDonald’s dangerous 
disarmament proposals hold the stage at Geneva and have 
greatly contributed to the tension in Europe. He is 
invincibly ignorant of foreign affairs and foreign peoples. 
He has megalomania developed to a high extent, and his 
colossal vanity is one of the causes of the world impasse. 
A cleverer man—or a humbler one—would have seen some 
years ago that he was on the wrong road—not so Mr. 
MacDonald. Some of his colleagues may, and do have 
their doubts about his competence. He has none, and he 
has the excuse that these same colleagues and a servile 
press all too anxious to be on good terms with the Govern- 
ment have never criticized him. 
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THE French have a Ministry that has been, on matters of 
defence, less strong than their predecessors. They played 
with various disarmament plans earlier in the 
year, being anxious to placate the English 
and the Americans who were desirous of reducing the French 
Army, but Monsieur Daladier and his colleagues realize that 
the rise of Hitler and the public disclosure of German 
intentions has entirely changed the situation. The French 
Press has exhibited consternation at the way in which British 
Ministers are going on as though no new development had 
occurred. “If the English pretend not to notice Hitler, 
what is not the depth of their power of self-deception ?” is 
what is said. The London correspondent of the Débats notes 
the “common inspiration” of the English Press on 
September 14 over the question of Mr. Eden’s visit to 
Paris, while an article by Monsieur Maurice Blanchot in 
the same paper deplores the recent diplomatic faults of 
France and England. It was mad to suggest in a troubled 
Europe, and in the face of a threatening people (the Germans) 
the idea of international control as the basis of disarmament : 


French Doubts 


“It was absurd after past experience, and of all the frauds com- 
mitted by Germany, to seriously consider this as an effective plan. 
Europe is nowadays incapable of controlling Hitler and the Nazis. . 
Everyone knows that Germany has re-armed, that she has eluded 
nearly all the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, that for years her 
supreme bad faith has been evident. Everyone knows the truth 
about . . . her intentions, but international hypocrisy has covered 
over the defaults of the Reich and has allowed Germany to benefit 
by her cheating.” 


Under these circumstances, says Monsieur Blanchot, the 
Anglo-American-French talks have no longer any meaning 
at all. 


“Germany has announced her attitude. She tells us every day 
what are her plans and ambitions. These are all absolutely incompatible 
with the policy of decreasing armaments to which Genevan inter- 
nationalism invites us... Germany, with her newly-constituted 
army, is preparing to turn Europe upside down. . . . When she has 
her forceful instrument ready she will use it to gain her will . . .” 


At this moment she is threatening Austria, her weakest 
neighbour, but she is not only threatening that country. 
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{r is not only against Austria that the Germans seek to 

provoke conflict. Herr Hitler has permitted the word 

: Strasbourg to be placed on the colours of the 

me a ve Kehl regiment. The French Ambassador in 

Berlin protested at once. He has not received 

a satisfactory answer. In the face of such events that the 

English should continue to demand that the French should 

disarm is staggering, as Monsieur Pierre Bernus said in a 
recent article :— 

On croit réver quand on se trouve en présence d’un pareil 
état d’esprit. Au moment ot |’Allemagne manifeste pratiquement 
son absolu mépris pour les engagements internationaux contractés, 4 
Vheure ot sa politique, brutale jusqu’au cynisme a Il’égard des 
Allemands “non réveillés,’”’ menace tous ses voisins, alors qu’elle se 
transforme en véritable camp militaire, la principale préoccupation du 
gouvernement anglais est de réduire un peu plus les forces de la France. 
Il sacrifie ainsi au fétichisme pacifiste les moyens mémes de maintenir 
la paix (our italics). 

At the time of writing, while the Pacifists of the League of 
Nations Union dream of the day when they may be able to 
welcome the Nazis (or the Bolsheviks) to these shores, the 
situation we find ourselves in is more like a nightmare than a 
dream. At a time when every nerve should be strained to 
repair the fearful gaps in our defences, when we should be 
offering what small help we could give to Austria, our 
Ministers are solemnly playing the farcical-tragical Geneva 
game, and we are leaving Austria to look only to Italy for 
help. 


It has been evident for weeks that Austria was being rapidly 
dragged towards a crisis. The pressure of the Nazis on 
one side and the Fascists on the other have 
been violent. When England and France, the 
two countries who have strong democratic 
institutions, withdrew and left Italy alone to advise and help 
Dr. Dollfuss, the Austrian Chancellor, it was certain that all 
hope of preserving democracy in his country was gone. 
England and France did not value such matters sufficiently 
to be willing to help Austria to make a stand. They left that 
unhappy country to choose between the horrors of Nazi rule 
or the rigid Italian Fascist system which is very superior to 
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the German tyranny, but still it is not indigenous to Austria, 
and she has tried hard to avoid it. Between the devil and 
the deep sea Dr. Dollfuss has had to make the plunge. With 
the consent of the President of the Austrian Republic, he 
made himself Dictator on the night of September 20, assuming 
all the offices of importance personally. Once launched on 
that dark and stormy ocean no one knows whither he and his 
country will go, but he is a man of courage and strong 
patriotism, and he will do what he can to preserve Austrian 
independence. We wish we could say that he would have the 
support of Great Britain, but the cowardice of our diplomacy 
has been deplorable through this whole affair. 


THE election held at Clay Cross on September 1 resulted in 
the return by a huge majority of Mr. Arthur Henderson, the 
Socialist, whose career since 1917 has been 
directed to weakening his country, but who 
has managed latterly to talk a peace patter 
that has deceived a great many people. Among unexpected 
supporters of Mr. Henderson must be included Punch and 
The Times. The former had, two days before the election, a 
cartoon of Mr. Henderson as the White Knight carrying a load 
of doves and olive branches. Some chaff perhaps in this, but 
still, on August 30, it was a lead to voters, “ featuring ”’ 
Mr. Henderson’s amiable pose. J'he Times regretted that 
any candidate should be run against Mr. Henderson, whose 
record is evidently not present in the mind of our contem- 
porary, or perhaps having adopted Mr. Henderson’s Indian 
policy, The Times is anxious to have his help in the Commons 
to break the ties that bind us to our great Eastern Empire, 
for it must not be forgotten that self-determination for 
India was first promised to Russia by him in 1917. Anyhow, 
The Times thought he should not have been opposed, and 
said so once before and once after the election. We do not 
agree. We think that Socialist anti-patriots should be 
opposed all the time, but for success they must be opposed by 
persons of strong opposite opinions, under known political 
flags, and it was essential to put against Mr. Henderson 
someone who held views totally different from his. This was 
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not done. The candidate against Mr. Henderson had the 
disadvantage of being called ‘“‘ National” ; no one nowadays 
knows what that means, except that it is not Conservative. 
It used, of course, to mean what is represented by the policy 
of The National Review, but since the Coalition Government 
was formed in 1931, it has come to mean anything—or nothing. 
Now in political contests it is useless to present candidates, 
however capable, who stand in the electors’ minds for nothing 
in particular. Mr. Henderson’s views are definite, he was 
thrown out of Parliament in 1931 for being a Socialist- 
Pacifist, and he could have been greatly incommoded at Clay 
Cross by an opponent of strong patriotic and Conservative 
views—not a Baldwin Conservative, but a Page Croft Con- 
servative was required for the job. 


WHo can say what a “ National’’ candidate is ? Presumably 
a supporter of Mr. MacDonald and his White Paper policy 
. (the Socialist origin of which should never be 
hl ae » forgotten), and, therefore, in favour of throwing 
India after Ireland, of continuing to keep our 

Navy and Army as low as possible, and of handing over any 
overseas British interests to anyone who wants them. It was 
obvious when the poll at Clay Cross was declared that a great 
many electors had abstained. It was inevitable that they 
should. So strong a Socialist stronghold could only be effec- 
tively attacked by a convinced Conservative who had a strong 
patriotic programme of defence and national security, accom- 
panied by propaganda to counter Socialism and Pacifism. 
This propaganda should have shown how the disarming of 
Great Britain is certain to lead to war, and not to peace, and 
demonstration should have been given of the fact that it is 
the French army, and the French army alone, that is keeping 
peace in Europe. To this end a description of the arming of 
Russia and the re-arming of Germany should have been given 
in every corner of the constituency, with some account of the 
empty dockyards and the men who are waiting on the dole to 
build the ships that would make us secure. The only counter 
to anti-national pacifism is a patriotic programme of security. 
This, then, is the lesson of Clay Cross, that the modern disease 
of pacifism can only be countered by those totally opposed 
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to it, by those who are convinced that it is leading us straight 
to war, and by those who hold with all their might to the old 
and simple belief in patriotic duty to King and Country. 


MINISTERS have assembled in London once more to prepare 
for the Session which opens on November 7. It is believed 
; that the principal measure to be brought for- 
er ward will be an Unemployment Relief Bill. 
In this connection we commend Mr. Pringle’s 
article to our readers. No one in our day knows as much of 
social questions as Mr. Pringle, who is the Secretary of the 
Charity Organisation Society, for he has experience of the 
working of all the Acts of Parliament, of all the various 
ministers’ orders and he knows and understands the people. 
He also knows, either by direct knowledge, or through the 
various workers of the C.O.S., the character and composition 
of every local administration in so far as it is concerned with 
social questions, and he is in the unique position that he can 
—not being a Government official—say what he thinks 
without the fear of offending some great Panjandrum or 
other in Whitehall or St. Stephen’s. We are going to be given 
a new act which will add to the burdens of the country, 
we are going to be given it by ministers acting under the 
advice of officials who see the population in masses and not 
as individuals. These officials, although disclaiming Hit- 
lerism and Fascism, are hypnotised by collectivism. They 
want to regiment our people, to “ get them into” groups, 
and one of the ways to make an independent people accept 
regimentation and artificial grouping is to offer them easy 
money. What the past successive acts of Parliament have 
said, in effect, to our industrial population is, “ Let us drive 
your children into the schools you dislike ; submit you to the 
invasion of the inspectors you distrust ; then call on us every 
Friday with cards to be stamped, and we will give you cash 
to spend as you choose.” There is a better way of dealing 
with our people than this one—the old careful and sympa- 
thetic inquiry and the help according to needs is worth all 
the “‘ mass grouping” plus free money in the world. It is 
to be hoped that this unfashionable view will at least get a 
hearing in Parliament during the coming debates. 
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THE death of Lord Grey of Fallodon on September 7, after 
a short but severe illness, removes one of the few remaining 

politicians of the Gladstonian era. A country 
tad - gentleman of large estate, with a great love 

of rural life, he nevertheless took to politics 
as a very young man. He was intensely insular, subscribing 
to all the Manchester school opinions that, under the name 
of Free Trade, etc., underline British ignorance of foreign 
countries and of the colonies. He knew little of what lay 
outside Great Britain, and it is therefore a matter of curious 
comment that he was ever chosen as Foreign Minister, 
although his great parliamentary gifts certainly marked him 
out early for Cabinet rank. Conscious of having no personal 
ambition beyond that of high office, Lord Grey succeeded 
in impressing his countrymen with his good intentions, and 
he was able to make, without loss of prestige, the appalling 
mistakes of judgment that marked his term of office because 
of the general belief in his rectitude. He had charming 
manners, and was always liked by those who served under 
him and with him, but he was unfitted to be the guardian of 
British interests abroad by his inability to understand 
foreigners or their aims. Lord Grey knew nothing about 
“‘ abroad,” and his inability to penetrate the political inten- 
tions of other nations, when they were not very openly 
expressed, perhaps partly came from his ignorance of foreign 
languages. In any case, he totally failed to understand the 
German menace, and on this matter he was no doubt misled 
by his intimate friend Lord Haldane, who was, before the 
war, a sort of unofficial adviser on Germany to the Foreign 
Minister, greatly to the detriment of our policy. How Lord 
Grey disregarded the grave warnings of Sir Eyre Crowe and 
others before 1914 has been shown in the official papers 
published by the Foreign Office. He evidently disbelieved 
in the dangers of the situation, and the war seems to have 
taken him actually by surprise, though it was easy enough 
to see coming and not impossible to avoid had the 
Foreign Minister had vision or character. But the complete 
incomprehension of Europe shown by Lord Grey before 1914 
continued through the war and after, right until his death. 
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WHEN the King and Queen visited Paris in the late Spring 
of 1914 Lord Grey accompanied them as Foreign Minister. 

He had, on this occasion, a talk with Monsieur 
In 1914 ; 

Clemenceau, who was an old acquaintance of 
his, and who had for years been endeavouring to get British 
ministers to see that Germany would go to war if England 
continued her policy of unarmed drift. It was in 1914, 
and within three months of the cataclysm, that Lord Grey 
said a really amazing thing. He said that he “ now realised ” 
that it was not France that wanted war, but Germany ! 
“Tt is fortunate that you have at last discovered this fact,” 
said Monsieur Clemenceau, in reply. But although Lord 
Grey had—in May, 1914—at last realised what his Foreign 
Office and other experts had been telling him for years, he 
did not act on the knowledge. A man of decision would 
have done so at once. There was still time in May, but he 
was not a man of decision, either then or at any other time. 
After his death Sir Gilbert Murray told a story about him 
to the Manchester Guardian which reveals the essential 
weakness of his character as a statesman :— 


After the declaration of war, he once told me, for three weeks 
he hardly slept but lay awake going over every dispatch he had 
written, every interview he had held, trying to see what he could 
have done differently so as to prevent the war. 


Anyone in the Foreign Office, War Office or Admiralty could 
have told him where he had failed. All three offices had 
warned the Government not only of the coming war, but of 
its actual date. But what a fatal weakness for a public man 
in a time of national crisis to lie awake going over old mistakes 
(and not even then discovering them !) instead of buckling 
to and trying to get the country out of the mess he had helped 
to get it into. That would have been the true repentance for 
his appalling errors and hesitations. He had not humility 
enough for this, and the war once over, he, with others, formed 
the van of the Pacifist movement, which was for him and 
many of those with him a face-saving movement, having 
as its object the hope that the world would believe that the 
fault of the war was no one’s, that it lay with the “old 
diplomacy,” etc., and not with the politicians who were in 
office for eight years before it opened. ll that this move- 
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ment, headed by Lord Grey, Sir G. Murray and Co., has done 
is once more to disarm us and to push us towards another 
holocaust. The generation which was responsible for passing 
our children over the fire to Moloch should have repented in 
dust and ashes for their sins, but Lord Grey never did, and, 
fully conscious of his own excellent intentions, he would, no 
doubt, again, had he had the chance, have induced his fellow 
countrymen to follow his lead once more to disaster. 


Mr. Liuoyp GEorRGE is publishing his own account of the 
War. In this he is very severe upon Lord Grey’s failure 
to avert the disaster and upon the fatal 


- —_ , hesitations of July, 1914. It is true that Lord 
cot — Grey failed to foresee the War and to prepare 


the minds of his colleagues for what was 
necessary to avert that catastrophe, but what was Mr. Lloyd 
George doing during the fateful years that preceded the 
German attack ? He was then Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
he had access to the secret papers which warned the Govern- 
ment of what was coming. He could read in Whittaker— 
and elsewhere—what the Germans were doing in the way of 
armaments; he could read (in translation) the books and 
the speeches of German public men. Turning back to those 
years we do not find Mr. Lloyd George supporting Lord 
Roberts’ campaign for defence; rather was he devoting 
himself, with Lord Haldane, to cutting the Army Estimates. 
And how about his public utterances ? What did he do to 
warn the country or to prepare it to repel the attack? Let 
us turn back to the pre-War Lloyd George. This is what we 
find him saying in the Nation, on October 30, 1909, five years 
before the outbreak of war :— 
“‘] PREDICT THAT ANOTHER CONCERTED EFFORT WILL BE MADE TO 
RovusE A FresH NAVAL AND MILITARY PANIC, SO AS TO RUSH THE 
GOVERNMENT INTO THE CRIMINAL EXTRAVAGANCE OF UNNECESSARY 
ARMAMENTS ON LAND AND SEA.” 
Lord Grey may have failed to foresee and forestall: he did 
fail, as we know, but how about Mr. Lloyd George’s failure ? 
The memoirs say a good deal also about the stupid soldiers 
who had no munitions ready when war broke out, and who 
couldn’t get them made quickly enough. But who cut our 
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military supplies to the bone and gloried in doing it ? Who 
but this present-day critic? In 1909—as we have seen— 
he was resisting the strengthening of our Army and Navy. 
By 1914 he had learned nothing, and was still playing the 
same dangerous game. 


WE must remember that during the years leading up to 1914 
the Germans had in no way concealed their intentions. As 
far back as in 1884, Professor Treitschke (Pro- 


Mr. fe . . ‘ : 
Lloyd George — of History at Berlin University) had 
in 1914 written :— 


“We have reckoned with France and Austria. 
The reckoning with England has yet to come ; it will be the longest and 
hardest.” 
While in 1897 the German Emperor, launching the scheme 
for the huge German navy, said at Cologne, on June 18, 
‘* The trident must be in our fist!’ His view of the conduct 
of war was not concealed. Speaking to the German con- 
tingent embarking for China in 1900 the Emperor said :— 

“No quarter will be given, no prisoners taken. All who shall fall 
into your hands shall be at your mercy.” 

These orders were fully lived up to in China, and we have 
reason to know how largely they were acted on in the Great 
War, when his commands, given at Aix-la-Chapelle, August 19, 
1914, were as follows :— 

“It is my Royal and Imperial command that you concentrate your 
energies, for the immediate present, upon one single purpose, and that 
is that you address all your skill, and all the valour of my soldiers, to 
exterminate first the treacherous English and to walk over General 
French’s contemptible little army.” 

How our tiny and invincible Expeditionary Force met that 
threat is written in the glorious history of the retreat from 
Mons. But why was our Army too small to do the nation’s 
work? Why was it overborne by the German Army ? 
The answer is that the military estimates had been cut to 
the bone, and we had too few men, too few reserves, and 
practically no spare guns or ammunition. Mr. Lloyd George 
is very critical of our soldiers now, but what did he do to 
help them to prepare ? On January 1, 1914, the year of the 
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outbreak of war, he said these words (quoted by the Daily 
Chronicle) :— 
“THIS Is THE Most FavouRABLE MOMENT FOR TWENTY YEARS 
TO OVERHAUL OUR EXPENDITURE ON ARMAMENTS.” 
After making that hideous and costly miscalculation, how 
dare he criticize any other man ? 


It is said that the Conservative members of the Coalition, 
or National, Government which rashly undertook to carry 
out the Liberal-Socialist policy of Home Rule 
for India are now gradually awakening to a 
set of difficulties that they had not properly considered. 
Finance had not been taken into account in the cuckoo- 
cloud-land inhabited by Mr. MacDonald, Lord Irwin, Lord 
Lothian and Mr. Baldwin, but in the light shed by the 
present and first serious inquiry on Indian Home Rule 
which has taken place (for the Round Table Conferences were 
mere formula-hunting parties) finance is seen to present an 
obstacle so great to any immediate grant of a Federal Con- 
stitution that it is thought that the Government will quietly 
shelve this part of their policy “for the present,” and will 
concentrate on the establishment of Provincial Parliaments. 
It is to be hoped devoutly that this is so. The most 
dangerous of all the proposals put forward in the White Paper 
is the plan for handing over at the centre, but it is impossible 
to trust Ministers who could put forward a scheme like the 
White Paper scheme. Almost every proposal they have 
made therein has constituted a threat to the Indian people, 
whose trustees we are; so the motto of those Conservatives 
who want to save India from destruction must continue to be 
toujours en vedette. If (and there is no certainty yet) the 
Federal proposals are dropped, what other dangers do we 
run from remaining proposals? There are two, and they 
are vital. The first is the proposed handing over of justice 
to an Indian Minister, dependent upon an Indian-elected 
body ; the second is the handing over of the police. In order 
that our readers may understand these vital subjects, we 
are, by the courtesy of the Editor of the Indian Empire 
Review, quoting the following from the October number of 
that magazine, 


Indian Policy 
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It is not generally realised that in India, judges and magis- 
trates are not appointed as in England, and that the judicial 
eRe system approaches Continental rather than 
= 7” English models. In the majority of courts 
civil jurisdiction is separated from criminal 

jurisdiction. In the superior courts—which are naturally 
the minority—civil and criminal jurisdiction is combined. 
Civil judges are appointed very young. They are selected 
from members of the legal profession, and are practically all 
Indians. They enter on their duties at the age of twenty- 
seven or less. At first their duties are purely civil. Their 
salaries rise by annual increments. As time goes on their 
jurisdiction is increased. After some fifteen to twenty years 
selected civil judges are invested with powers in criminal 
cases, and they may be promoted to be District and Sessions 
Judges. As such they exercise extensive criminal powers 
almost identical with those exercised by Judges of the King’s 
Bench, and large civil powers which include appellate powers. 
The next promotion—which comes to very few—is to the 
Chief Court or to the High Court. Magistrates are also 
selected at an early age. They need not be members of the 
legal profession. They exercise criminal powers and no 
civil powers. Their salaries rise also by annual increments, 
and they can attain special promotion. A certain number 
of Indian Civilians are appointed District and Sessions Judges 
after having worked as magistrates. A few of these are 
promoted to the Chief Court or the High Court. Members 
of the legal profession are occasionally appointed directly as 
District and Sessions Judges. At first the careers of judges 
and magistrates alike proceed almost automatically. If they 
perform their duties satisfactorily—and few fail to satisfy— 
their condition is much as the condition of a County Court 
Judge or a stipendiary magistrate in England. But there 
comes a time when they may or may not be promoted to 
higher appointments. In the case of a civil judge, when that 
time comes, the superior authority, which is the High Court, 
or what corresponds to the High Court, suggests the name of 
the man considered to be the best qualified, who is not 
necessarily the senior on the list. The Executive Govern- 
ment, that is to say, the Governor in consultation with the 
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Executive Councillor in charge of the department, makes 
the promotion. The man suggested by the High Court need 
not necessarily be promoted. In the case of a magistrate 
the Executive Government is the superior authority, and 
makes the promotion directly. Under the present system 
political considerations do not enter into the question of 
promotions. The Executive Councillor’s views will ordinarily 
be accepted by the Governor. The Executive Councillor is, 
however, independent. He is appointed directly by the 
Crown. His salary is non-votable, and he cannot be removed 
from office by a vote of want of confidence. The judge and 
the magistrate are not affected by political considerations in 
the matter of promotion. They gain nothing by obliging 
and they lose nothing by disobliging the politician, as far as 
their prospects of advancement are concerned. 


UnpER the proposed system the Executive Councillor will 
be replaced by a Minister, whose retention of office depends 
_— on his party’s support. If he disobliges mem- 
ccs bers of his party his position becomes in- 
secure. His want of security can react on 

the Courts. When the possessor of political influence is a 
party to a civil suit in which the judge decides both law and 
facts—there are no juries in civil actions in India—there will 
always be the prospect, if the judge decides the case in his 
favour, that he will say a good word in political circles which 
may help, or, if the judge decides the case against him, that 
he will say a bad word which may hinder, when the all- 
important day arrives when the judge’s promotion is decided. 
These considerations will enter even more strongly into the 
decision of criminal cases, and will affect criminal courts, 
in particular the courts of magistrates, to a considerably 
greater degree. The Minister may or may not be affected by 
the influence brought to bear on him. If he is not affected 
he will deserve the highest praise, but he may have to sacrifice 
his career to his probity. This much is certain to anyone 
who knows the working of law courts in India. If the 
proposed transfer is made, the judge and the magistrate will, 
in the future, usually be afraid that, if they do not oblige 
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the politician their prospects will be dimmed. Thus the 
political pull, which is said to have poisoned the administra- 
tion of justice in other countries, will enter into the Indian 
Courts. 


THE above is what the very able and learned Editor of the 
Indian Empire Review has to say about Justice. He has 
The Police served India legally all his life and knows that 

country as few men do. Now let us hear what 
he has to say about the Indian Police system, which is different 
from anything we have known in England :— 


There are one hundred and eighty-seven thousand men in the 
Indian Police. The force is organised under a system, which has 
grown up in the course of the last seventy-six years. There had been 
no real organisation before the Mutiny, and it was largely owing to the 
absence of an efficient police force that the mutineers gained the upper 
hand at the beginning. After the Mutiny a new force was gradually 
built upon the lines of the Royal Irish Constabulary. There have 
been continual successive improvements, with the result that the 
machinery has been elaborated to an extent which renders it risky in 
the extreme to tinker with the management. Police duties in India 
differ in some respects from police duties in other countries. Preven- 
tion and detection of crime present peculiar difficulties as a vast area 
has to be covered, by a comparatively small force, and as communications 
are indifferent. The difficulties are intensified by the disinclination 
of the Indian—villager and townsman alike—to afford information or 
evidence on what does not concern him directly. Add a quantum of 
serious crime, such as murder, which is committed to an extent 
unknown in Great Britain, and crimes, which are hardly known in the 
West, such as gang robbery or dacoity. The latter is a form of crime 
developed in the East which is always latent, easily organised, and most 
difficult to control. In addition to the dacoities, which are the work 
of permanent gangs, there are always possible the essays of amateurs 
arranged by local beginners who have no difficulty in collecting local 
bad characters. Such amateur gangs rapidly graduate as professionals. 
As soon as there is a suspicion that the Government is weakening, 
dacoities multiply. Burglaries, thefts, agrarian riots—these and 
others are always present. With the best supervision—and the super- 
vision is of the best—an investigating officer, who from necessity is 
ordinarily a sub-inspector on a salary of about thirty shillings a week, 
cannot always be controlled satisfactorily. It is not always possible 
to ascertain whether he has made an honest attempt to pursue the 
criminal, or whether he has sheltered him—for a consideration. The 
work of prevention and detection is in spite of these difficulties good 
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—it may be said, surprisingly good. The result is due to effective super- 
vision by something under a thousand Europeans and European-trained 
Indians who compose the superior staff. (Our italics.) 


Our Socialists, Liberals and Yes-men propose to hand 
over the Indian Police to an Indian Parliament. The 
And Then? writer we have quoted tells us what would 
follow :— 


If, as it is proposed, the police are transferred to the control of a 
Minister whose place depends upon the support of his party, there is 
danger not only in connection with the suppression of communal and 
political disturbances, but in connection with the prevention and 
detection of crime, and the prosecution of criminals. Unless the control 
of the Minister is nominal, he will have effective control over the 
administration of the department. If he has not effective control the 
transfer will mean nothing, and is not likely to be accepted by the 
proposed recipient. If he has effective control he will be in a position 
to interfere in the daily working of the police. He will be the final 
authority in the matters of postings, transfers, promotions, reductions, 
rewards and punishments. It is impossible to conceive a situation 
in which minor persons who have some political influence will not be 
interested in particular police activities. Instances have occurred, 
instances do occur, in which men with political influence have been 
concerned in the actual commission of crime. More numerous have been 
and are the instances in which such men have been interested in the 
criminal. It is inconceivable that, in these circumstances, pressure 
will not be put on the Minister to influence police work to oblige his 
supporters. Whether the Minister does or does not accede to the 
pressure, there will always be hopes and fears in the minds of the 
subordinate police. 


The police officer will know that he will be judged by his 
behaviour to the man with “ pull.” 

If he obliges there may be promotion or appointment to the much- 
desired central staff. If he disobliges, at the best delayed promotion 
or censure for departmental laches which can be overlooked or remarked, 
according to the mood of the superior, or transfer to an unhealthy or 
unpleasant place. The feeling of insecurity engendered will make for 
the screening of the powerful. 

The writer says nothing of the buying and selling of pro- 
motions which would instantly be the rule. What do the 
Indian police themselves say about the transfer of police 
control to politically-chosen Indians? The evidence given 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee is there to tell us. 
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THE Indian (Imperial) Police Association submitted a 
memorandum to the Joint Select Committee. This was 
The Evidence supported by the witness of three Inspector- 
Generals—one retired and two about to retire 
—from the Punjab, Bombay and the United Provinces, and 
two other officers, one still in service and one retired. Service 
regulations prevented them from expressing an opinion on 
the political aspect of the White Paper. The public was, 
therefore, not able to hear their very valuable evidence as to 
the general results of the proposed policy. This, however, 
is what they think of the proposal to transfer the police to 
the control of an Indian minister responsible to an Indian 
Parliament as it will affect the Police :— 

We can only say that the policy of transferring Law and Order, 
even under safeguards, involves the gravest risks to ourselves, to 
our men, and to all that we and they stand for. 

While aware of the “ advantages of a settlement by agree- 

ment’ which should really command support in India, the 

memorandum, however, confines itself to showing that— 
the White Paper fails to provide adequate machinery for the carrying 
out of its own declared intentions, as regards the prevention of grave 
menace to peace and tranquillity, and we shall suggest certain improve- 
ments that we think must be made in this machinery if it is to function 
with any chance of success. Onsuch matters we feel that our specialized 
experience and the fact that we and our men will be “ the toads beneath 
the harrow ” will give weight to our opinion. . . . Unless the Govern- 


ment are prepared to carry them out, we doubt whether it will be 
worth their while to retain an Imperial Police Service in India. . . . 


No more instructive episode has occurred in the long-drawn- 
out struggle over India than that of Lord Willingdon’s recent 
speeches, and the moral that should be drawn 
by all those Conservatives who have not yet 
been able to make up their minds on the 
Government’s policy of leaving the Indian politicians to rule 
British India, while the Princes make the best they can of 
the chaos ensuing. Lord Willingdon is a much more 
competent Viceroy than his two predecessors, Lords 
Reading and Irwin, and he has allowed the British adminis- 
trators of India to restore some measure of law and order 


Lord Willingdon 


on India 
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without interference from him. Seeing that he was no lover 
of disturbance, people have very much wondered at his 
apparent acquiescence in the Government policy. Lord 
Willingdon has now explained his position. Speaking at a 
dinner given at Simla in his honour by the President of the 
Legislative Assembly on August 28, Lord Willingdon, after 
praising the adaptability of India as to Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, which he thought was a good augury for the country’s 
future, told his audience something of his own political 
beliefs. 


As his own father died when he was two years old, he had early 
and always been under the influence of his grandfather, Speaker Brand, 
and imbued with his Liberal principles and sympathy for citizens of 
any Country who wished to control their own affairs. 

Lord Willingdon was a Liberal and a Home Ruler. He has 
evidently—like other Liberals and some Conservatives— 
learned little from the ghastly failure in Ireland of this 
policy. He is anxious to try it on a much bigger scale in 
India. He is, being a Liberal, quite happy about it. Here 
is his complacent view of the situation. 


.... The Viceroy claimed that... . his Government’s policy 
had been completely consistent, with two main facets—(1) to push on 
with the reforms as hard as they could go so as to help India forward 
to Dominion status and absolute equality with the other Dominions ; 
and (2) to insist on order and obedience to the law of the land. The 
progress of this policy left him with great hope, encouragement, and 
gratitude—hope and encouragement because law and order had been 
restored throughout the country and India was now more peaceful 
and confident than she had been for many years, with her credit as high 
as that of any other country in the world... . 

(Times Report, our italics.) 


Who would think from this that Englishmen have to sit in 
cinemas and restaurants with revolvers in their hands, and 
that the British community in India is undergoing a strain 
never before equalled ? But Lord Willingdon is a Liberal, 
absorbed in the agreeable and entirely “‘ democratic’”’ task 
of endowing the millions of India with ballot boxes and 
coloured cards (as they cannot read); he overlooks both 
the present and the future. He sees that Indians have 
the makings of Parliamentarians. It is enough for him! 
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On August 30 Lord Willingdon again spoke. This time he 
addressed the two Houses of the Central Legislature in the 
Assembly Chamber. In a speech, probably 
referred home, for it contained a striking 
reference to the White Paper, which could 
hardly have been made impromptu, he spoke of this as 
“the great advance we are striving to achieve through the 
White Paper proposals,” ; this last utterance was altogether 
too much. The MacDonald-Willingdon (i.e. Socialist-Liberal) 
policy has not yet passed the British Parliament, and Lord 
Salisbury drew the attention of the public, and of the Viceroy 
himself, to this fact in a letter to the Times on September 2. 
We quote the letter in full :— 


It is a wholesome rule that permanent officials of the Government 
should be exempt from criticism, but this rule, of course, pre-supposes 
that these officials are discreet. I have a great admiration for much 
of the work of Lord Willingdon as Viceroy in difficult circumstances, 
but may I respectfully suggest to him that he should refer to the White 
Paper with reserve ? 

Who would suppose from his utterances as reported in the last 
few days that the White Paper both in principle and in detail is sub 
judice? Had the Government intended otherwise they would have 
produced a Bill and obtained a second reading for it before it was 
submitted to a Select Committee, but they took a different course, 
and Parliament was assured that in adopting this unusual procedure 
and in referring the proposals in the first instance to a Committee, 
this Committee and Parliament itself remained absolutely free to come 
to whatever conclusion upon the merits they might deem fit. 

I cannot believe that it is the intention either of the Viceroy or of 
the Secretary of State to force the hands of Parliament. I am much 
more inclined to think that this is another example of the hoary and 
rather doubtful device of the powder and the jam. The Viceroy may 
be anxious to smooth any roughness which his vigorous administration 
of the law has caused by dwelling on the sweet prospect of unlimited 
constitutional reform. Or it may be that he wishes to forestall Indian 
criticism of the White Paper by painting the future in an unconditional 
phrase about “‘ Dominion status and absolute equality with the other 
Dominions.” 

But whatever his motive I deprecate his action. We have learned 
by sad experience that whenever a Prime Minister or a Viceroy makes 
a speech about India we are held to be guilty of a breach of faith if we 
do not implement it. I, of course, pronounce no opinion on the merits 
of the White Paper. I am on the Committee. But I would beg Lord 
Willingdon to remember that it is the members of the Committee 


Lord Salisbury’s 
Reply 
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and Parliament that are the judges and no representative of the Crown, 
however distinguished. 


THis incident of Lord Willingdon’s effort to force the Socialist- 
Liberal policy will have done something towards clearing 
the air, if Conservatives will think what it 
The Lesson . ‘ as 
means and realise that it exposes the origin 
of the policy they are now asked to endorse. Conservatives 
are being requested to give Home Rule to India, as they were 
asked by the Liberals in former years to give Home Rule to 
Ireland. Liberals are men who believe (some of them) that 
this policy will result in a contented and settled India, loyal 
to the Imperial connection; they thought the same about 
Ireland. The story is not a new one and we have recently 
seen what Irish Home Rule has led to. All the same argu- 
ments were used about Ireland by Liberals during the years 
of struggle on the Home Rule question as are used now about 
India. The southern Irish supported this Liberal campaign 
by terrorist outrages, just as Gandhi’s followers support the 
present Socialist-Liberal Indian policy by murdering British 
magistrates in India. At Midianpoore, Mr. Burge has been 
murdered, as were his two predecessors. Now, when the 
advocates of Home Rule for Ireland put their case for the 
grant of self-government to that country in 1886, there was 
nothing to prove that they were wrong. It was a matter of 
opinion. Conservatives said that Home Rule would mean 
separation. Liberals (and Lord Willingdon among them) said 
that it would mean a loyal and contented Ireland, “ a Union 
of Hearts,” between the two countries. The Conservatives 
were right. The Liberals were wrong. Home Rule for 
Southern Ireland (for Ulster was saved by her own exertions) 
has meant an embittered and quarrelsome neighbour whose 
one idea is to injure England. Now, as far as Indian policy 
is concerned, the Socialists and Liberals have captured the 
present Coalition Government, in spite of its containing a 
large number of Conservatives, and we are asked to repeat 
the Irish tragedy on a huge scale. Mr. Baldwin has said that 
he will take the responsibility, but no one man can do that. 
This Indian question is the individual responsibility of every 
Conservative in the country. Each one has to ask himself 
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whether Home Rule has brought to Ireland what its authors 
promised, and whether he or she is prepared to see India 
follow Ireland into poverty, misgovernment and chaos. 


THERE is no part of the world less understood in England 
than the United States of America. The delusions fostered 
Ballyhoo by the use of a similar language are apt to make 

us think that Americans resemble the English. 
Nothing is further from the truth. Just now President 
Roosevelt’s great experiment in Socialism is being watched 
in this country with bewildered sympathy. What does it 
mean, what is the President’s intention, what is he driving at 
behind the huge Ballyhoo that is going on? Is he simply 
using any and every means to stave off the revolution that 
threatens his country, and is he employing the language of 
Socialism in order to fill the ears of his people with resounding 
phrases ? No one in this country knows, no one in the States 
appears to know, perhaps Mr. Roosevelt does not know. 
He is employing the language of every political sect in turn, 
and is regarded both as a Dictator and a Democrat according 
to the taste of the onlooker. From here it would seem that 
in all the dust kicked up in the United States there is not 
yet any serious effort at the many reforms required, and 
yet they are more needed in that country than in any other 
country lived in by white men. The U.S.A. is a hundred 
years behind Great Britain in the care of working-class 
people and, if we have overdone the job, America has not 
yet begun to tackle it. No amount of processions with 
bands would be as valuable as a law against the use of the 
child labour that is still practised in many states, but the 
bands and processions are provided, although they are not 
uninterrupted. On September 14 there were serious dis- 
turbances in Pennsylvania, at a place called Uniontown, 
among the coalfields, and fourteen miners were wounded, 
one very seriously. Too much must not be made of this, 
but it is a grave setback to all the “ voluntary” plans by 
which everyone was to be made happy and good. The 
resignation of Professor Moley from Mr. Roosevelt’s advisory 
group and of Mr. Lamont from the Presidency of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute are serious blows to the President. 
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Mr. Lamont is a man of high character and proved business 
competence. He is said to disapprove of the President’s 
industrial policy. If he does, there will be trouble. 


A SECOND revolution broke out in Cuba on the heels of the 
first. Senor de Cespedes had hardly got into the Presidential 
‘ office before he was hunted out of it again. 
— ia The one ambition of the United States, which 
took Cuba from Spain in the interests of 
“freedom ’”’ a generation ago, seems to be to do nothing. 
To quote an American wit, “‘ both President Roosevelt and 
Ambassador Welles are reported as leaning over backwards 
to prevent intervention.” The “‘ white man’s burden” has 
no charms for them. There is an interesting publication 
issued in Washington called Affairs. It is little more than 
a pamphlet, but it is well informed and appears to reflect 
the mind of the administration of the U.S.A. Affairs has 
given a good deal of its restricted space to Cuban troubles. 
This is their account of the second Cuban revolution. The 
whole thing started with the fact that the revolutionaries 
were not satisfied with the appointment of Cespedes. They 
said that he had got too many old gang people with him. 
Besides this the Treasury was empty ; New York would lend 
nothing ; unemployment was rising. Then Mr. Berle, “a 
member of the Roosevelt Brain Trust,’ was sent to Cuba. 
Before he could get going the second revolution occurred. 

A group of soldiers, headed by Sergeant Fulgencio Batista, detained 
their officers in their quarters at midnight, September 4th, and declared 
that they had taken over the government of Cuba. President Cespedes 
was notified of this while directing hurricane relief 200 miles away 
in Santa Clara Province. He was standing beside a railway hand car 
at 2 a.m. when the demand for his resignation was presented. As he 
signed it he made the following statement: ‘I have fulfilled faithfully 
the programme of the revolution. It is now time for others to assume 
the government. The responsibility will be theirs in history.” 

There followed a dash of enlisied men in trucks and armoured cars 
through the streets of Havana. They waved rifles and machine-guns, 
but did no shooting. There was no disorder except in Santiago, where 
a mob broke into a prison and lynched three men. 


The usual notices about this revolution being the right one 
at last were issued, but what soon emerged was that the 
new revolution was not necessarily the last one. According 
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to Affairs, however, ‘‘many of the army elements which 
revolted were negroes.” Sergeant Batista, who led the 
army revolt, is at the head of a military council which includes 
three sergeants, a corporal and a private. The commissioned 
officers of the army who object to this are still in revolt, and 
at the time of writing are besieged in a hotel. A good deal 
depends upon whether the U.S.A. will give a preference to 
Cuban sugar, but the Americans dread overseas adventures, 
and no settlement may occur for some time. 


WE hear a great deal about what Great Britain owes to the 
United States for munitions, food and goods contributed 

by the latter to a common cause. The United 
mage ye A States Government gave the British Govern- 
U.S.A. ment credits which enabled us to buy from 

the U.S.A. goods needed in the war. It is 
often forgotten that the whole of the credits so granted were 
used in the States, and were available nowhere else. And if 
this aspect of our borrowing is seldom mentioned, there is 
another important matter that is never referred to at all, 
namely, the debt owed to British investors by the Southern 
States of the American Union for money used for develop- 
ment. The services of these debts were defaulted on in 1841, 
but so completely have they been allowed to fall out of the 
picture that senators from the State of Mississippi, one of 
the defaulting states, actually are among those who press most 
loudly for the repayment of the debts incurred by Great 
Britain for the common cause in 1917-18, and who talk most 
about the sanctity of loans. As senators of Mississippi now 
take this high and mighty tone with us, let us examine the 
record of their own state in this matter of loans.* 

In 1830 the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi was founded 
with a capital of three million dollars and authority to issue 
State Bonds, which was done up to two millions. In 1837 
the Union Bank was founded with a 15 million dollar capital, 
and also with power to pledge the credit of the State of 
Mississippi: this was done by the issue of a loan of five 


* The following account of the Mississippi Loans is taken from the 58th 
Annual Report of the Council of Foreign Bondholders. 
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millions. The money in both instances being raised in 
England and Holland, as well as in the U.S.A. In 1839 
Governor McNutt (of Mississippi) stated that “to preserve 
the honour of the state unsullied and her credit unimpared, 
it is of the last importance that the interest on the 2 million 
Planters’ Bank Bonds and 5 million Union Bank Bonds be 
punctually paid, and enough funds provided for the redemp- 
tion of the principal.” 


LATER on in the year Governor McNutt signed another issue 
of 5 million Mississippi Union Bank Bonds, but no bids were 
obtained. In 1840 he signed an act requiring 
the State Banks to pay in specie. Five months 
later he declared the charter of the Mississippi 
Union Bank forfeit. In 1841 he recommended repudiation. 
This suggestion was rejected by both House and Senate, a 
Committee resolution declaring that “the insinuation that 
Mississippi would repudiate her bonds and violate her plighted 
faith was a calumny upon the justice, honour and dignity of 
the State.’ The Governor vetoed the above resolution, and 
that same year (1841) both banks defaulted. The bankers, 
Messrs. Hope, of Amsterdam, who wrote to the Governor on 
behalf of Dutch investors, were told that the State would 
never pay either capital or interest. In 1842 Governor McNutt 
proclaimed—before they were enunciated—the doctrines of 
Karl Marx. “This result has gloriously maintained the 
sacred truth that the toiling millions never shall be burthened 
with taxes to support the idle few.” The following three 
Governors, Tucker, Brown and Matthews, took the line that 
the debt was owing, and should be paid, and in 1848 a Bill 
was passed in the House of Representation to provide pay- 
ment. A referendum of the people of Mississippi in 1852, 
however, showed that they were all for continued repudiation. 
But in 1852 and 1853, judgment was given in the Mississippi 
Superior Court of Chancery, sustained by the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi on the validity of the Bonds, and the State 
obligation to pay. The clever Mississippians, however, got 
round that by a repudiating clause. 


After Default, 
Repudiation 
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ALL this time American holders of Planters Bank Bonds were 
urging settlement. In 1859 Governor McWillie stated that, 
Flat Dishonesty ‘* owing to the increased value and amounts of 

taxable property in the State, funds could be 
appropriated without any increased taxation.”’ Nothing hap- 
pened. In 1871 (thirty years after default) a petition was 
received by the Mississippi Legislature on behalf of British, 
American, Dutch, Spanish and other investors in Mississippi 
Union Bank and Planters Bank Bonds from three of the great 
Finance Houses of London, and from others equally highly 
placed elsewhere. The petition was ignored, as was one from 
the charitable Peabody’s Education Fund, who were large 
holders. In 1875 a repudiating amendment was made to the 
State Constitution, and this was ratified at the polls. This 
repudiation is maintained to this day. Minnesota, a State 
owing vast sums in England, followed suit with State 
repudiation in 1882. This brief and bald narrative is one of 
several similar stories of American default, all of which spelt 
ruin to thousands of British investors. The amount owed 
by the States of America to Great Britain, with accrued 
interest, runs into astronomical figures. Why can this money, 
which was lent under State guarantee 90 years ago, and was 
spent in America for development not be set against the 
credits allowed to the British Government in the late war for 
goods purchased there, goods which were America’s sole con- 
tribution to the common cause during the first few months of 
her entry into the conflict ? 


In the above notes we have given the story of the borrowings 
and repudiations of the State of Mississippi, and this choice 
was made because the Senators from that State 
have recently been very vocal about our debt 
to the U.S.A. Let us, however, see what one 
of the victims of the borrowings and repudiating of the State 
of Pennsylvania said ninety years ago, when he had his money 
taken away from him. There is a little leaflet, composed of 
writings printed first in 1843, and reprinted in Sydney Smith’s 
works later, that expresses in imperishable words the feelings 
of a man, hitherto an admirer of the United States, who found 
himself defrauded. His first attempt was a ““ Humble Petition 
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of the Rev. Sydney Smith to the House of Commons at 
Washington.” In this he petitions 


“for the repayment of debts incurred and repudiated by several 
of the States. Your Petitioner lent to the State of Pennsylvania a 
sum of money for the purpose of some public improvement. . . . If 
their refusal to pay (from which a very large number of English families 
are suffering) had been the result of war... if it had arisen from 
civil discord ; if it had proceeded from an improvident application of 
means in the first years of self government ; if it were the act of a poor 
state struggling against the barrenness of nature—every friend of 
America would have been contented to wait for better times. . . . It 
is an act of bad faith which (all its circumstances considered) has no 
parallel, and no excuse.” 


It has since been paralleled by Russia and Germany. But 
Sydney Smith wrote in 1843, and financial morality was 
apparently higher then than it is now. 


THE Petition goes on to say that the Petitioner “ laments ”’ 
more than the loss of property the downfall of the Americans. 


“Call “A great nation, after trampling under foot all 
ous , 

Immorality” earthly tyranny, has been guilty of a fraud as enormous 

as ever disgraced the worst king of the most degraded 

nation of Europe. . . . Nor is it only this gigantic bankruptcy . . . 

which your Petitioner deplores, but he is alarmed by the total want 

of shame with which these things have been done; the callous im- 

morality with which Europe has been plundered, that deadness of the 

moral sense which seems to preclude all return to honesty, to perpetuate 

this new infamy, and to threaten its extention over every state in the 
Union. 

“To any man of real philanthropy, who receives pleasure from the 
improvements of the world, the repudiation of the public debts of 
America, and the shameless manner in which it has been talked of and 
done, is the most melancholy event which has happened during the 
existence of the present generation.” 


It may be imagined how this Petition was received by the 
American public, who cannot even now endure the mildest 
criticism of their country. There was a howl of rage. There 
was no repayment. But Sydney Smith had not done. He 
knew he would never see his money back, but he did not 
acquiesce in the situation. He returned to the attack in 
two letters to the Morning Chronicle. The first one was 
dated November 3, 1843. 
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THE Morning Chronicle had printed Sydney Smith’s Petition, 
which was sent to the States in May, 1843. Six months 
later he wrote a letter in which he castigated 


Letters to the the dishonest American borrowers in language 
Morning a . 
Chvcuiale of indignation that has never been surpassed. 


In it he said that ‘“‘ after some weeks’ reflec- 


ce 


tion,” he saw “no reason .. . to retract’ his expressions. 
He thought that those who imagined they would receive 
what they were owed were deluded, no single farthing would 
be repaid. 


“The money transactions of the Americans are become a by-word 
among the natives of Europe. In every grammar-school of the old 
world Ad Grecas Calendas is translated ‘The American Dividends.’ ”’ 


‘* Among the discussions to which the moral lubricities of 
this insolvent people have given birth,”’ continues this letter, 


“ They have arrogated to themselves the right of sitting in judgement 
upon the property of their creditors—of deciding who among them is 
rich, and who poor, and who are proper objects of compassionate 
payment. .. . But the only good part of this bad morality is not 
acted upon. The rich are robbed, but the poor are not paid . . . the 
curate of the next parish is a wretched soul, bruised by adversity, and 
the three hundred pounds for his children, which it has taken his life 
to save, is eaten and drunken by the mean men of Pennsylvania—by 
men who are always talking of the virtue and honour of the United 
States—by men who soar above others in what they say, and sink 
below all nations in what they do—who, after floating on the heaven 
of declamation, fall down to feed on the offal and garbage of the earth.” 


Sydney Smith then goes on to show the wealth of the default- 
ing states, of which Pennsylvania was one, as compared with 
their debts, which would have constituted—if paid—one per 
cent. of their income in 1840, with a sinking fund. In Penn- 
sylvania itself, it would be 14 per cent. 


AnD here follows a true piece of Sydney Smith’s 
liveliest wit : 

“IT never meet a Pennsylvanian at a London dinner 

Wit and Scorn without feeling a disposition to seize and divide him—to 

allot his beaver to one sufferer and his coat to another— 

to appropriate his pocket-handkerchief to the orphan, and to comfort 

the widow with his silver watch, Broadway rings, and the London 

Guide, which he always carries in his pockets. How such a man can 

set himself down at an English table without feeling that he owes two 

or three pounds to every man in company, I am at a loss to conceive.” 
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And then the writer turns from the Pennsylvanian at the 
London dinner party to the Pennsylvanian in his own country, 
showing foreigners round : 


“|. . walking over the public works with them, and showing them 
Larcenous Lake, Swindling Camp, Crafty Canal, and Rogues Railway. 
... ‘This swamp we gained (says the patriotic borrower) by the 
repudiated loan of 1828. Our Canal robbery was in 1830 ; we pocketed 
your good people’s money for the railroad only last year.’ . a 


And then follows a brief analysis of American hatred of 
England, which is as strong to-day as when Sydney Smith 
wrote :— 


“ This new and vain people can never forgive us for having preceeded 
them three hundred years in civilization, they are prepared to enter 
into the most bloody wars in England, not on account of Oregon, or 
boundaries, or right of search, but because . . . Bond Street beats 
Broadway. ... ” 


We have said enough to show what the debt of the United 
States of America is to England. It was a debt incurred for 
their own development. It is the incredible fact, admitted 
recently in answer to questions in the House of Commons, that 
the matter of these large sums, which are still owing to English 
people, has never been raised when our recent war borrowings 
from the United States for a common cause have been dis- 
cussed. We commend the claims of the British who have 
now been kept out of their money for nearly one hundred 
years by the richest country in the world, to the notice of 
those who are about to open fresh negotiations on the English 
debt with President Roosevelt. 


QUITE a number of subversives, both inside and outside 
Parliament, have showered the Government for some weeks 
past with criticism because the Foreign Secre- 
tary refused at Geneva to surrender Britain’s 
right to maintain the weapon of Aerial Bombing for Defence 
and Police purposes in outlying regions of the Empire. It 
was suggested that the time had come when another gesture 
should be made by this country in the name of Good-will and 
Disarmament, heedless of the fact that the presence of British 
Aircraft alone has time and again made military operations 
unnecessary, and that, moreover, where aerial bombing has 
been employed, this method of maintaining law and order 
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has proved both cheap and effective. The only alternative 
to the use of military aircraft for police purposes in outlying 
regions is the old costly punitive expedition, which entailed 
far greater losses to both sides concerned, both as regards 
life and suffering. It has been claimed that in the fourteen 
years since the War, twenty-six Englishmen only have lost 
their lives when carrying out aerial bombing for police pur- 
poses along the frontiers of the Empire. In spite of this, the 
Government have been told by a number of Liberals and 
Socialists, Pacifists and members of the League of Nations’ 
Union, and even by certain Conservatives that the use of 
military aircraft is an abuse, and that any man who drops 
an aerial bomb should be classed as an outlaw. Such state- 
ments as these have been effectively answered by a number of 
letters which have lately appeared in the Saturday Review, 
and Captain Harold Balfour, M.P., has drawn attention to 
the absurdity of the position. ‘‘ Any man,” he writes, ‘“‘ who 
drops an aerial shell is to be classed an ‘ outlaw.’ Therefore, 
presumably, a hostile battleship may be allowed to bombard 
the seaside resorts of my constituency (Isle of Thanet), per- 
haps hundreds of miles from the scene of battle; yet if an 
R.A.F. pilot from Manston aerodrome should drop a bomb on 
this enemy ship, the British pilot is to be classed as an outlaw.” 


It is noteworthy, however, that comparatively few of these 
self-appointed critics of the Government’s refusal to weaken 
the Empire’s defences in this respect are con- 
versant with the task of British Statecraft, 
and are often wholly ignorant of the variety 
and complexity of the problems of Imperial Defence, of the 
difficulty which confronts every Government of policing the 
Empire in Asia and Africa and elsewhere. It is a matter 
not limited merely to the immense complications of internal 
administration, of securing life and property, but of the pro- 
tection of frontiers, and the maintenance of communication, 
both on land and sea, of fulfilling adequately and without fail 
the solemn and sacred obligations and responsibilities under- 
taken by the Crown for millions of people who look to us 
alone for safety. Men such as these might do well to remember 
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two essential truths: that it is impossible to humanise war ; 
and, secondly, that Air Forces are not a menace, but an aid 
to Peace. A defence of Air Forces as “ the greatest deterrent 
against war that could possibly be invented” was made by 
the late Air Marshal Sir Geoffrey Salmond, who was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Air Defences of Great Britain, in a 
speech delivered in London at the end of November, 1932. 
The following extracts from that speech received every 
publicity at that time, but we venture to record them again 
in the belief that, coming from such a source, they should not 
be forgotten. 

“Whenever disarmament is spoken of, you hear the air forces of 
the world very clearly mentioned. But I take it as a great tribute 
to the air power that people should be so careful of the might of this 
tremendous force. Whence does this question of the abolition of the 
air forces arise? To my mind, it comes from a misconception on the 
part of many people that you can make war humane. That is quite 
impossible. War is a procedure of legalised killing. But the air 
forces are—if people would only realise it—the greatest deterrent 
against war that could possibly be invented. 

“Statesmen and others who contemplate a war in the future know 
very well that if they have the temerity to take such a responsibility 
they lay open their country to terrible attacks from the enemy, who will 
take no notice of the old frontiers, but will transfer the attack imme- 
diately to the home front. With this possibility existing, are they so 
likely to take upon themselves the responsibility of creating a war ? 
The statement that the Air Force is a danger to the future of civilisation 
is surely wrong, because the danger of civilisation is the prolongation 
of war. Anything that can shorten a war—and the Air Forces of the 


world are the most powerful arm to do such a thing—should not be 
abolished, but should be retained.” 


THE sudden death of King Feisul on September 8, at Berne, 
came as a shock to the world. He was fifty years of age, 
Feisul of Iraq and it had been hoped that he had many 

years of useful activity ahead of him. 
He was succeeded on the throne of Iraq by his son, 
the Crown Prince Ghazi, who is twenty-one. The new king 
was crowned at once. 

King Feisul was born on May 20, 1883, at Rahab. He 
was the third son of Husein ibn Ali, a member of the princely 
House of the Ashraf of the Hejaz, and of a princess of the 
great Sherifa family. Husein became Emir of Mecca in 
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1908 and, according to custom, he sent his sons out into the 
desert to be hardened to Beduin ways. Of all the sons of 
his father, Feisul proved to be the one most fitted by his 
diplomatic and military arts to exercise influence over the 
tribes. Even before the War he had become something of a 
national leader. Readers of that wonderful epic, Revolt in 
the Desert, by Colonel Lawrence, know the romantic tale of 
the rise to fame of Feisul and his brothers in the Great War. 
The Arabs, under their influence, became our allies against 
their former over-lords, the Turks, and the Emir Feisul, in 
our great Eastern advance in 1917-18, was our valued ally. 
He was the delegate from the Hejaz to Versailles, but the 
granting of a mandate to France of that part of Syria where 
he was established was a blow to him and to his House. 
The French were unfriendly to him, and it was only in 1921 
that Feisul was granted the kingship of Iraq, Great Britain 
having the “mandate” for that country. Unfortunately, 
the system of mandates established by the League of Nations 
makes it possible for anti-Imperial British ministers to thrust 
away the countries that still need our help and protection. 
We retired from Iraq last year. There is already trouble 
there and it may be our duty to go back and clear up the mess. 
Almost the worst side of the League of Nations is that its 
existence enables our MacDonalds (supported by our Baldwins) 
to abandon people we should protect, as our Ministers can 
unctuously say that they are, like the Liberians, ‘‘ under the 
protection ”’ of the League of Nations. 


THE gifted cartoonist has the world at his mercy, even the 
old and wise or the young and clever may be made ridiculous 
by him. He can impress his political views 
on the world more vividly than the ablest 
thinker or polemist. He scores off everyone—or nearly every- 
one—and if we put in the qualifying sentence it is because, 
for the first time in our recollection, a cartoonist has been 
answered, and made to look rather absurd by one of his 
victims. This is what occurred. On Monday, September 11, 
the Evening Standard published one of Low’s brilliant, 
cutting cartoons. He has apparently set himself the task of 
making all who are not Pacifists and Internationalists look 
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ridiculous, and no one in our day has a more supreme talent 
for directing the shafts of ridicule where he wishes to place 
them. The cartoon in question was admirably executed— 
it ridiculed Sir Oswald Mosley’s Fascists and at the same 
time it made Lady Houston a butt. The picture shows her 
dressed as Britannia, holding the Union Jack shield in the 
conventional position, but showing it as a huge vanity bag 
stuffed with banknotes. She is sitting in what purports to 
be Sir Oswald Mosley’s office, which is also occupied by a 
dachshund with the head of a lion labelled “ Fascist British 
Lion Made in Germany.”’ The cartoon further says, “ Is there 
any truth in the rumour that Lady Houston is going to 
finance a new paper for Sir Oswald Mosley ?”’ Lady Houston’s 
many admirers were annoyed by the cartoon. They thought 
it was rather too bad, but they did not see what could be 
done. A remonstrance would have been ineffective, a display 
of indignation would have been ridiculous. They need not 
have worried. Lady Houston can take care of herself. She 
took the chaff and the joke in the way chaff and jokes should 
be taken. She ignored the offensiveness and answered the 
fun. 


A FEW days later the Evening Standard printed the following 
delightful rhymed answer to their jibe :— 


8S. Y. Liberty, 
The Reply Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, 
15th September, 1933. 
Low anpD Lapy Hovston. 

I feel I must crow 

And make a deep bow, 

To your Cartoonist Low 

For honouring me so! 

He’s drawn me as Britannia—who should surely Rule the Waves 

But the Bull Dog Breed 

Is now on a lead 

Held by political Knaves, 

And the whole world grins—and says Poor things ! 

Britons have, indeed, become SLAVES. 


And she added a postscript in prose that is as witty as the 


rest— 
Please tell Mr. Low the answer is No—for we are strangers yet. 
Sir Oswald Mosley wears a black shirt but mine is red, white, and blue, 
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His lion is made in Germany—my lioness is British through and 
through. After a holiday in her native jungle she wrote me yesterday : 
“T have returned like a lion refreshed ; am ready for anything.” She 
is a terror. “ For the female of the species is more deadly than the 
male.” 


Low must have been pleased when he got this message. 
He does not often get an answer, no one ever scores off him, 
and the perfect temper and sense of fun shown by his intended 
victim have turned the tables on him very neatly and in a 
way so witty a man must have appreciated. 


Last month we drew attention to the mischievous work 
that was always going on in schools and colleges in this 
country, which, under the mask of “ peace,” 
was definitely anti-patriotic. The funk dis- 
played by the civilians who managed to avoid serving in the 
last war, but who dread the bombs that may be dropped 
on them in the next war, has taken the form of an anti-war 
propaganda that denounces all defence of hearth and home. 
‘Welcome Nazis, welcome Bolshies, but let me be safe ”’ is the 
cry of these persons. It is not creditable to the good sense 
of our people that such propaganda should be allowed in 
schools of all classes. The League of Nations Union has 
much to answer for in this matter. It is interesting to turn 
from this work being carried on here to Germany and see 
what form the propaganda in the schools takes there. The 
Times performed a public service by printing an article on 
September 6 by their Berlin correspondent on this very 
subject, and a review of a school text-book by Professor 
Ewald Banse, of the Bismarck Technical High School, who 
has published a little work, Wehrwissenschaft, which is designed 
to help teachers to impress the value and virtue of war on 
the children of Germany. The professor is one of many 
similar persons appointed to train the mind of youth to the 
fact that war being inevitable it is necessary to know as 
much as possible about it. It is, says the writer of the 
review, ‘‘a child’s guide to war, intended to direct into 
military channels the minds of the people whose normal 
occupation is not that of arms.”’ Professor Banse asks his 
readers to consider all life and nature as a possible back- 
ground for war. All these things may have their military 
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uses, and there are passages in his book which our Pacifists 
will agree with :— 

War is to-day no more a fresh and frolicsome campaign with 
regimental music and victorious cclours and a cornucopia of decora- 
tions ; it is a bloody battle, and in particular a contest of material ; 
it is gas and plague, it is tank and aircraft horror, it is hunger and 
poverty. 

But at this point our Pacifists say: “‘ Let us all get under 
our beds and hoist our sheets to show we surrender.” 
Professor Banse has another view :— 

Only a nation can endure it whose every member has known for 
years and is in his deepest soul convinced that his life belongs to the 
State, and only to the State, which is the guardian of nationhood and 
mother-tongue and culture generally. We will therefore not paint 
war in rose-colour, we will not desire it, but we are convinced that it 
will come, and that the way to freedom can only lead through it. All 
the more must every man and woman and child know what war means. 

Pretty grim, a ghastly picture, but less utterly false and 
cowardly than that given us by the white-flaggers. 


In short, while our youth is being urged to grow up scuttlers, 
Professor Banse is drilling the even more unfortunate German 
child from his sixth year into a military machine 
by relating all subjects to war; they are to 
specialize at twelve in military science. Germans, however 
terrible, are always rather ridiculous, as are our Pacifists, 
who, in point of fact, they somewhat resemble ; so while Miss 
Margaret Bondfield wants to take away little Tommy’s tin 
soldiers, the Professor wants baby Hans to play at robbers, 
no doubt to train him to loot enemy countries. All we can 
say is that German soldiers seemed to do this very thoroughly 
without any special training in the last war. Children are 
to be told the truth about war: that it is not an end in 
itself—it is a weapon of policy :— 

Everybody must understand that there is nothing extraordinary 
or criminal about war, that it is not a sin against humanity. The 
defence and amelioration of their existence are among the highest 
moral duties and rights of mankind and of States. Only that citizen 
may claim the protection and benefits of the State who is prepared 
to stake his goods and blood on its maintenance. The methods and 
aims of the new science are to create an unshakable belief in the high 
ethical value and the deeper meaning of war and to produce in the 
individual the psychological readiness for sacrifice in the cause of 
nation and State. 
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After this, the author “discusses in simple language” 
frontiers and the main laws of war on land and sea, how to 
strengthen the war-will of the people at home, and the role 
of the Church and the “national God.” The professor is 
keen about biological warfare of which the ‘“‘ main methods 
are the infection of drinking and other water by typhus 
bacilli... and of plague by artificially-infected rats.” 
This certainly is a German idea of war, and the notion of 
teaching it to children particularly Hun-like! Mr. Beverly 
Nichols, perishing in the rear of typhus would make a ghastly 
picture. 


The Times published a series of very interesting articles in 
September on what their Special Correspondent in Man- 

chukuo called the Japanese fait accompli in 
asec that country. ‘“‘ The nt ie wrongs,” he 
said, “‘ of Japanese action two years ago are no longer relevant 
to either the present or the future of the Far East.” Nothing 
succeeds like success. The Japanese are making a success 
of their great adventure in Imperialism, they are bringing 
prosperity to thirty million Manchurians, they are on good 
terms with the foreign commercial interests. ‘“‘ It is a relief,” 
the writer of the articles was told by representatives of this 
last class, “‘ to deal with people who do what they say they 
are going to do—who are effective. Schemes on which the 
Chinese have been for thirty years promising an immediate 
start are now being quickly carried out,” and if the “ open 
door’ is not quite so wide open as it was, who can be sur- 
prised at that ? What country stood by Japan and helped 
her in her time of trial? A very marked change in the tone 
of our contemporary is noticeable towards the ex-Emperor 
Pu Yi, the Regent of Manchuria. Last year he was “ Mr. 
Pu”; now he is “H.E. Henry Pu Yi,” and he is sym- 
pathetically described as “ an alert, neat and charming young 
man, professing himself ready, if his people demand it, to 
reassume the title of Emperor.” This picture of a very 
successful effort does not mean more than that the Japanese, 
assisted by a group of Chinese who are loyal to the ex-Emperor 
Pu Yi, have made a very good start. They have still a 
long way to go. The legacy of recent Chinese misrule exists 
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everywhere in the country, and the worst of this legacy lies 
in the banditry, which is almost universal. In this huge 
territory, the size of France and Germany together, banditry 
is rife. The country swarms with robbers. 


THE articles we are quoting from give a vivid picture of the 
Manchurian bandit, past and present. There are, it is said, 
four different sorts. They were said to number 
aie sae 212,000 a year ago, and, on a very sanguine 
estimate, to number 60,000 now. They are 
classified by the Japanese as follows :— 

(1) The pseudo-patriotic “‘ political ’’ forces, mostly remnants of the 
Young Marshal’s armies—69,000. 

(2) Bands of religious fanatics like the ‘‘ Red Spears,” for whom 
mysterious paper charms fastened to their breasts are a guarantee of 
invulnerability in which they believe until their dying day—16,000. 

(3) The old-style bandit—62,000. 

(4) The bandits of despair—peasants forced into crime by the 
pressure of circumstances—65,000. 

The old-style bandit was almost a respectable institution. He 
was a racketeer— 
an enterprising and old-established parasite ; he operated in groups, 
stuck to a certain region and worked in strict accordance with ancient 
and universally recognized conventions. Under normal conditions 
he was not so much a threat to the peace of the community as a per- 
manent and carefully regulated drain on its finances. He probably 
bulked in the eyes of the villager much as the income tax collector bulks 
in the eyes of the British rentier—as an iniquitous but inevitable con- 
sequence of the way his country’s affairs have been mismanaged. He 
kept the peace in return for a form of Danegeld, paid partly in cash and 
partly in kind. To travellers and merchandise passing through his 
territory he issued an expensive but usually inviolable safe-conduct. 
His relations with the local defence force were friendly. 
Banditry is said to be a seasonal problem in Manchukuo, 
and the Japanese claim to have greatly reduced the plague. 
All well-wishers to law and order must hope that this is so, 
and must feel that the Japanese troops supported by the 
indigenous army are doing a great work for civilization 
in bringing peace and a measure of prosperity back to where 
there has recently been violence and starvation. It is an 
ironical comment on our peace-lovers that they are still 
furious with the Japanese for restoring civilization in 
Manchuria. As for the British point of view, surely it should 
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be that if we are resigning the Lordship of the East, we 
should welcome the fact that a virile and order-loving power 
is preparing to step into our shoes. 


From time to time we are reminded that we still have 
responsibilities and duties, not yet abandoned, in South 

Africa. This occurred in the Bechuana!and 
a d Protectorate in September, when the Acting 
Protectorate ‘igh Commissioner, Admiral Evans, held an 

inquiry into the conduct of Tshekedi, the 
regent or acting chief of the Bamangwato, who had illegally 
caused a white man named Mackintosh to be flogged. The 
admiral went up to Serowe with an escort of blue-jackets. 
The court was held at Palapye Road and the decision was 
given with commendable promptitude. Tshekedi was repri- 
manded and temporarily deposed. Mackintosh and another 
white man were banished and were forbidden to live anywhere 
in native territory. Admiral Evans had a good deal to say 
to the acting chief Tshekedi, who has evidently been getting 
rather above himself. His duty, said Admiral Evans, was 
to set a good example. He had set a bad one. 


“T have already had to reprove you in the short time I have held 
the office of High Commissioner, although you made a full and proper 
apology. <A very great deal of trouble has been taken in your case in 
order that you might be given full justice, and that the extenuating 
circumstances of your flogging of this European might be taken into 
consideration.” 

Acting chief Tshekedi’s character had been inquired into. 
“From these inquiries,” said the admiral, 
“it appears that you are an extremely capable chief, quite able to deal 
with your people, but it appears that your overmastering passion is 
your selfishness and study of your own personal rights and privileges. 
You have not always acted in the best interests of your people, nor in 
harmony with the Administration. Without this harmony the 
Administration is not able to function.” (Times Report.) 
The court was presided over by Captain Neale, Acting 
Assistant Resident Commissioner for Bechuanaland; the 
chief had a white lawyer, Mr. Buchanan, K.C., to advise 
him, and the main witness was Mackintosh, the man who 
was flogged. He seemed to bear no grudge against the chief 
for his flogging. The scene was a picturesque one, as the 
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inquiry was held in the open air, under an awning, in the 
presence of many hundreds of deeply interested natives, 
Some unrest there must have been or Admiral Evans would 
not have had a strong escort of blue-jackets. As it is, it is 
all to the good that Bechuanaland, the native state bordering 
on the Union of South Africa, should have seen the Union 
Jack and a body of British seamen, and that we ourselves 
should have this demonstration of the necessity of the flag. 
Had the affair occurred in the Union—where the Union Jack 
has been virtually hauled down and the Boers have sway— 
there would have been savage reprisals and no justice for 
Tshekedi or his tribe. The trial however clearly points to 
some slackness on the part of the local representatives of the 
Imperial Authority. 


ABLE editors in England who became hysterical with joy 
over the joining together of the two political sections of the 
Dutch in South Africa in a Boer National 
Government might study the first fruits 
of this coalition as shown in the shipping agreement 
recently concluded between South Africa and certain Italian 
steamship lines. It will be remembered that in the spring, 
impelled by the activities of Mr. Teilman Roos, whose sudden 
(and surprising) attack on the gold standard had shaken the 
Hertzog Ministry, the South African Party, led by General 
Smuts, agreed to support General Hertzog’s administration, 
provided that General Smuts himself, with a Dutch colleague 
and a couple of British §.A.P. men, who could be trusted to 
take a Boer-National view, were included in the Cabinet. 
This was done, no British colonial of any political eminence 
having the power or the courage to make an efficacious stand 
against a policy certain to damage the Imperial connection. 
A general election on these lines took place and the Hertzog- 
Smuts Coalition romped in. Certain Dutchmen—Mr. Malan 
is one—stood out; certain others had to be bought by 
promises of political action. One of these is said by well- 
informed gossip to be Mr. Fourie, the present Minister of 
Labour. He had begun pourparlers for subsidizing Italian 
ships to carry South African goods, and believing himself 
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to be committed, he is said to have demanded, as his price 
for supporting the Coalition, that he should be allowed 
to conclude his agreement. In doing this he has dealt a 
shrewd blow at British shipping. The announcement was 
made last month. The amount of the subsidy given by South 
Africa is said to be huge, different sums having been mentioned 
in the telegraphic reports. The British commercial com- 
munity at the Cape is reported to be “ staggered,” but we 
can hardly believe this. They have so much experience, and 
they know so well what a Dutch Ministry means, that they 
can hardly be surprised, though no doubt they are chagrined 
at the knock dealt at British shipping, which, as England is 
South Africa’s only very large customer, is particularly base. 
Those of them who voted for the Coalition may now sadly 
reflect that they were mistaken in thinking that Boer 
officials in King George’s day are any different from those 
of President Kruger’s time. 


HORTICULTURISTS were disturbed early last month by the 
announcement that that most dangerous potato pest, the 

Colorado beetle, had been found near Tilbury. 
oe Sane The damage seems, so far, not to have spread, 

but the whole area is still being watched 
carefully. The source of this infection is evidently in the 
goods—whether the packing, or the potatoes themselves— 
that come from abroad, and a stricter control of imports 
may be required in order to avoid the danger of establishing 
this ruinous insect in England. There was a similar scare 
in the ’80’s, and Moore and Burgess had a song that began :-— 

“Said the Colorado Beetle 

To Cleopatra’s Needle 

In those days Cleopatra’s Needle was also a novelty in London. 
If any of our readers can remember the rest of the rhyme we 
shall be grateful if they will write and tell us what it is. The 
Colorado beetle is likely to remain in the limelight for some 
time owing to its powers of destruction. 


Ons of the mild excitements on the second day of the meeting 
of the British Association (September 8) was caused by an 
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address given by Lord Raglan to the Anthropo- 
aati} logical section of that body. We have not seen 
the text of this speech, but the newspapers 
reported him as saying that all pedigrees, whether Norman 
or Saxon, going back to the eleventh century were forged. 
If what he had said was that descent in direct and legitimate 
male line from that century was rare, no one would disagree, 
but The Times reported him as going much further than this : 
There are in this country many families whose “ traditions ” take 
them back to the time of the Norman Conquest, when their ancestors 
are alleged to have distinguished themselves either on the side of the 
Normans or of the Saxons. It can be said without fear of contradiction 
from those who have studied the subject that not one of these is a 
genuine tradition. All are the work of pedigree fakers, who have 
flourished from very early times, and there is not a word of truth in 
any of them. No English family can trace a genuine descent to the 
Saxons, and though there are a few families with a genuine Norman 
descent, this in no case goes as far back as the eleventh century. 
The last sentence is not only too sweeping, it is quite untrue. 
To take only two families, the Ashburnhams were in Sussex 
before William the Conqueror landed, and the head of the 
family was executed by him. They are still in Sussex. The 
Crasters in Northumberland have been there and on the same 
spot just as long, while Lord Raglan’s remarks do not, we 
imagine, apply to the Royal family, or to the innumerable 
legitimate descendants of Edward III. It looks a little as 
though this scion of the Somersets, who date from an illegiti- 
macy in the fifteenth century, wanted to belittle the pedigrees 
of those who claim to go back to still earlier days. Some of 
the pedigrees produced for great men are, no doubt, fanciful. 
Lord Burleigh’s was carried by obsequious admirers back to 
the Roman Cecilii, but there was no evidence that any Cecil 
ever believed in such fantasy. 
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WAR AND AFTER WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


(Edited by Cecm, Hrapiam. To be published this 
month by Messrs. Cassell.) 


Just before the relief of Mafeking (on May 17) Lord Roberts 
started from Bloemfontein (capital of the Orange Free State, 
which had fallen into our hands in March) on the northward 
march to Johannesburg, which he reached at the end of the 
month, and Pretoria was entered, as the old Etonian reminded 
the world, the day after the fourth of June. 


Once more the veteran of Kandahar had shown his genius for long 
and dangerous marches. Once more his lovable and loyal nature, and 
ever-present consideration for his men, were rewarded when he called 
upon them to do their utmost for their Queen and Country. Once more 
he showed the vision of military genius for the true objective and con- 
centrated all his force upon it. He took great risks, and he knew it. 
He had nearly outrun his supplies. Failure would have meant starva- 
tion and disaster. But he refused to be deterred by the threat to his 
communications from risings and isolated enemy successes in his rear. 
His goal was the enemy’s headquarters, where 3,000 British soldiers 
were imprisoned. He pressed on unswervingly, and reached it. It 
was a performance which, in the opinion of the German historians, 
“must ever remain remarkable in the history of war.” 

With the seizing of the capital and of the industrial centre 
of the Transvaal, the war entered upon another stage. The 
end of the first stage was, however, not without excitement. 

As Roberts approached Pretoria, Kruger was filled with appre- 
hension. He had narrowly escaped being taken prisoner at Poplar 
Grove ; he was afraid of being captured now. When evening fell on 
May 29 he suddenly left for Machadodorp, accompanied by a few officials 
and an escort of police. General Botha, speaking subsequently in 
Berlin, denied that Kruger carried the State Chest with him into exile. 
The statement was true, so far as it went. Kruger did not take any 
gold with him, only his salary in silver. The State treasure followed 
him from Pretoria, and preceded him to Europe. For during the next 
few days (May 29-June 4), the railway station at Pretoria presented an 
extraordinary spectacle. Cab after cab arrived from the State Mint 
and the National Bank, loaded with gold bars and coins valued at over 
£800,000, which was transhipped into trucks. Five truck-loads of 
gold thus reached Machadodorp. The last train had been nearly 
wrecked as it left Pretoria by a shell from Roberts’s army which ex- 
ploded on the track. In addition, there were 5,158 shares held by the 
Government in the Netherlands §8.A. Railway Company, valued at 
one and a half millions. Apart from this, there was the gold seized 
before the outbreak of war, and gold taken from the mines during the 
war, amounting together to two and a half millions sterling, some of 
which had been embezzled by officials. 
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“ . . . The greater part—fifty-one boxes of bar gold, packed 
in flour bags and bales of wool, and worth £600,000—was 
shipped from Lourence to Hambourg.”’ 

This was remitted to Dr. Leyds, the agent of the former 
Republics. An attempt by General Smuts to destroy the 
mines was fortunately unsuccessful, and, with few exceptions, 
these were recovered undamaged. After these military 
operations had been accomplished, Lord Roberts wrote as 
follows to Sir Alfred Milner : 


10.8.00. . . . Affairs are progressing satisfactorily. It may seem 
to you as if we were moving slowly, but this is a big country, and having 
only a single line of railway is a terrible drawback, especially as there 
can be no night travelling on account of the many accidents that have 
occurred lately. You know that De Wet and Steyn, after breaking 
through Hunter’s cordon, moved N.W., followed by Broadwood and 
Little’s cavalry. When they reached the Vaal they pulled up, and 
I heard that the burghers objected to leaving the shelter of the hills 
in which they found themselves. Meanwhile we were able to bring 
up enough troops to prevent De Wet turning back into the Orange 
River Colony, unless he could manage to cross the Vaal and recross it 
again east of Vereeniging. . . . It seems scarcely possible that De Wet 
and Steyn can get away now. The very moment matters are settled 
with them, I shall hurry off to Middelburg, and force Kruger either to 
retire into the Lydenburg country where we will hem him in, give 
himself up, or escape into Portuguese territory. Mrs. Steyn has 
reached Bloemfontein. She represents herself as “ absolutely without 
funds.” Not a very dignified position for the wife of the man who still 
claims to be President of the O.F.S. . . . Don’t place any credence 
in reports about my being in bad health. Buller for some reason 
made up his mind I was looking worn out, and told his people 
so when he returned from his visit to Pretoria. I am perfectly 
well and fit for any amount of work, mental or physical. As a rule 
I get too much of the former and too little of the latter, but on the 
whole I am most flourishing. There is not the least use in the exiles 
worrying themselves about Johannesburg. No one will be allowed to 
return until peace is made. You shall then have the earliest possible 
notice so that you may arrange the order in which you think leaves 
should be given... . 


A note on this, in Sir Alfred Milner’s handwriting, and 
initialed A.M., says, ‘‘ More sanguine than convincing.” De 
Wet and Steyn were, in fact, never caught, although the war 
lasted nearly two years longer. 


CaPE REBELS. 

The military skill of Lord Roberts, supported by the 
valiant endurance of British and Colonial troops, had carried 
the Union Jack to Pretoria, but the organisers of mischief 
were in the Cape Province. Some of them were in the Cape 
Ministry. 

The state of our oldest colony in South Africa, British by 
right of conquest, by treaty, and by purchase, was a curious 
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one. A few quotations from the Milner Papers will give some 
idea of the situation. 

The war had begun by the invasion of Cape Colony by 
Free State forces, and this was done quite as much in order 
to gain recruits as for any other purpose. An extract from 
a despatch sent by Sir Alfred Milner to Mr. Chamberlain, 
followed by Mr. Headlam’s comment and two telegrams sent 
by Boer officials, show how the invasion recruited among 
Cape rebels. 


Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 

16.1.00. . . . Inthe invaded districts [of the Cape Colony] the method 
of occupation has always been more or less the same. The procedure is 
as follows : A Commando enters, the Orange Free State flag is hoisted, 
a meeting is held in the courthouse or market-place, and a Proclamation 
is read annexing the district. The Commandant then makes a speech, 
in which he explains that the people must now obey the Free State 
laws generally, though they are at present under martial law. A local 
Landrost is appointed, and loyal subjects are given a few days or hours 
in which to quit, or be compelled to serve against their country. In 
either case they lose their property to a greater or less extent. If they 
elect to quit, they are often robbed before starting or on the journey ; 
if they stay, their property and themselves are commandeered... . 

Seeing that statements were persistently being made by and on 
behalf of the two Presidents that their Governments had never annexed 
any portion of the Cape Colony or Natal, Sir Alfred sent home a series 
of despatches, with evidence showing the procedure of the Comman- 
dants and their communications on the subject to their Governments. 
Extract from Telegram. Commandant-General Joubert to President 

Kruger. 

28.11.99. . . . We have taken the country, and as far as we have 
taken it proclaimed it, and we now commandeer the inhabitants up 
for our service, and should they now be excluded from the privileges 
granted to our other burghers, it would be a deadly sin on our part if 
we go and agree to it... . 

Extract from Telegram. Landdrost Munnik, Aliwal North, to Government, 

Pretoria. 

26.11.99. . . . Yesterday the commando of Commandant Olivier 
annexed this splendid country; the Afrikanders are rejoicing, and 
joining the commandos is universal. . . . 


The military successes of Lord Roberts at this time 
stimulated the Bond Party at the Cape to make a political 
movement to help the two Republics. Mr. Headlam says: 

Foreign intervention and British collapse had not followed upon the 
early successes of the Boers. But the situation could still be saved by 
negotiating a compromising settlement beneath the cloak of the blessed 
word “ conciliation.”’ A series of ‘“ conciliation ” meetings was there- 
fore held throughout the Colony, in order to strengthen the hands of 

English sympathizers in support of the peace overtures of the two 

Presidents. 


Counter meetings were naturally held by Loyalists, both 
Dutch and English, who dreaded the effect of the pro-Boer 
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agitation upon British opinion at home. The great question 
was whether public opinion in England would hold as fast 
against the mine and sap as it had stood against the frontal 
attack. A vivid and reassuring account of the home front 
came from Mr. Philip Gell at this time : 


4.5.00. . . The main thing after all is the state of Public Opinion 
here and in the Colonies. That represents the generating force for the 
whole effort, and there is nothing I watch more closely than the pressure 
in the Steam-gauge. As your own inclination is to dislike fuss, let me 
say that I think the series of Loyalist Meetings in South Africa have 
been most valuable. Don’t discourage or undervalue any demonstrations 
of that sort, or any expressions of confidence in yourself or Chamber- 
lain. As I reported to you, there was an effort a few weeks ago to 
undermine your position by representing that you had inevitably 
excited animosity, and that therefore a new High Commissioner would 
be desirable when it came to pacification. Those Meetings scotched 
that idea for the moment ; but the pro-Boer tip is to damn you with 
faint praise, and to play for supplanting you by a weaker and less- 
experienced man, who can be decoyed into feeble compromise. Far the 
best answer to this is, that it should be made quite plain to Public 
Opinion here that such a course would shatter the confidence of the 
Loyalists. By this stage, the Man in the Street has arrived at a very de- 
cided opinion that in any settlement the Loyalists have to be first considered. 


The political storm raged round the personality of Sir 
Alfred Milner both at home and at the Cape, and, while the 
enemies of England in South Africa attacked him with 
passion, those who desired to maintain the Imperial connec- 
tion rallied to his support. He, himself, took the personal 
question very calmly, “‘ Of course, they attack me, what 
else do you expect them to do ?”’ he said to a friend, and to a 
deputation of Cape non-Conformist ministers, who came to 
bring him a resolution of confidence in his policy, on April 12, 
1900, he spoke as follows : 


. . . As regards myself personally, I cannot but feel it is a great 
source of strength at a trying time to be assured of the confidence and 
approval of the men I see before me, and of all whom they represent. 
You refer to my having to encounter misrepresentation and antagonism. 
I do not wish to make too much of that. 1 have no doubt been exposed 
to much criticism and some abuse. There has, I sometimes think, been 
an exceptional display of mendacity at my expense. But this is the 
fate of every public man who is forced by circumstances into a some- 
what prominent position in a great crisis. And, after all, praise and 
blame have a wonderful way of balancing one another, if you only give 
them time. I remember when I left England for South Africa three 
years ago, it was amidst a chorus of eulogy so excessive that it made 
me fee] thoroughly uncomfortable. To protest would have been 
useless ; it would only have looked like affectation. So I just placed 
the surplus praise to my credit, so to speak, as something to live on in 
the days which I surely knew must come sooner or later, if I did my 
duty, when I would meet with undeserved censure. 


The invasion of Cape Colony and Bond intrigues there 
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had created chaos in many districts, all the more so as Parlia- 
mentary institutions were maintained, although half the 
country was under martial law. Here is a sketch of the 
confusion that resulted from this mixture of systems in the 
rebel districts, given on March 3, 1900, by Sir Alfred Milner 
to Mr. Chamberlain. It was written at Aliwal North. 


. . . The administrative chaos arising from the conflict of civil and 
military authorities, the latter trying to suppress rebellion, the former 
to screen rebels, and from the eternal chopping and changing of the 
military themselves, has at last become so great and so maddening to 
anybody with an orderly mind, that I have spent the last five days 
in racing about from one rebel district to another trying to introduce 
some elements of co-operation, uniformity, and system into the jumble. 
Result fairly satisfactory. Everything is still rather at sixes and 
sevens, but there is at least some beginning of order, and by dint of 
saying the same thing six times a day, I am getting the Magistrates 
and Commandants throughout the North East to obtain some glimmer- 
ing of what they are expected to do and occasionally to pull together. 
The worst of it is, the lesson I am inculcating is not in itself a very 
satisfactory one. Our present procedure is an odd mixture of military 
and civil jurisdiction, without the prompt effectiveness of the former 
or the unquestionable legality of the latter. The only defence for it is 
that under the unparalleled and grotesque conditions in which I am 
placed, I cannot devise, and nobody has yet been able to suggest, any- 
thing better. It would have been far better, had it been possible, to 
leave the whole dealing with high treason cases, when once the rebellion 
was suppressed, to the ordinary tribunals, whose action would require 
no subsequent confirmation. But everybody is agreed that under the 
present circumstances the ordinary legal procedure would not only be 
endless, but lead to most unjust and unequal results. In one place no 
possible jury would convict, in another place the accused would stand 
no chance of acquittal. Trial by Jury is hopeless for political offences 
in a country where, for the moment, almost every possible juryman is 
a violent political partisan. ... . 

Sir Alfred went on to tell Mr. Chamberlain that he was 
trying to make the Cape Ministry face up to their respons- 
ibilities. ‘‘ What,” he said to them, ‘‘ do you advise me to do 
with 3,000 admitted rebels (and 3,000 more at least to come) 
who have laid down their arms, and especially with some 
hundred ringleaders (Members of Parliament, Field Cornets, 
Mayors . . .) ?”’ and he described how he went on to say to 
his Ministers : 

‘We are showing great clemency to the rank and file, but you surely 
cannot maintain that we are simply to wipe the slate and let not only 
the. dupes and tools, but the instigators and leaders of rebellion go 
unpunished. By what means do you suggest arriving at some punish- 
ment ?’’ The answer to this question will in all probability split the 
Ministry. Even if it did not, there are other questions which would 
be likely to lead to the same result, notably the annexation of the 
Republics. On this they are hopelessly divided. Two of them have 
told me independently of one another they want no more “ republics.” 
On the other hand, the Ministerial press, undoubtedly instigated by 
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some members of the Cabinet, is keeping up a violent agitation in favour 
of the independence of the Republics. 


and writing to Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, the Governor of 
Natal, Sir Alfred said : 


4.5.00. ... The great crux here is the enormous number of 
rebels (5,000 at least). We cannot try them all for high treason. 
As a matter of fact I don’t want to try too many. Yet we must 
do something to them. I would rather leave the country than 
accept Schreiner’s proposal for a general whitewashing. Statutory 
disfranchisement seems to me a possible—it is so far the only 
suggested—compromise. . . . 


Proved rebels were afterwards, when another Ministry 
was in office, disfranchised for five years. 

At this time Mr. Chamberlain proposed that ringleaders 
and those who were guilty of outrages, looting, or acts con- 
trary to the usage of civilised warfare . . . should be tried 
by special tribunal, while those only guilty of waging war 
against H.M., or aiding her enemies, should be fined and 
disfranchised. This very mild suggestion split the Schreiner 
Ministry. Mr. Headlam says: 

Every concession, to which the patient arguments and inexorable 
logic of Sir Alfred forced Schreiner in the direction of co-operation 
with the Imperial authorities, had widened the breach between him 
and those of his Ministers who followed the lead of the Afrikander 
Bond, and the members of Parliament who either sympathised with 
the Boers or joined them in the field. Sauer, Merriman, and Te Water 
would abate nothing of their demand for a general amnesty for all 
rebels except the principal offenders, and trial by jury for them. 

In the expressed view of Doctor Te Water, the Cape 
rebels were not rebels. But there were three members of the 
Cabinet who differed from his extreme views. These were 
Sir Richard Solomon, Mr. Herholdt, and Schreiner himself. 
The Government therefore fell, and one better disposed to 
the Imperial connection was formed. Writing after the crisis 
was over to Edmund Garrett, who had at one time edited the 
Cape Times, Sir Alfred described his struggles : 

15.7.00. . . . At one time Fate seemed to take a malignant pleasure 
in hitting me over the head, and certainly no blow was harder or has 
left more permanent ill-effects than the breakdown of your health. 
I wish I could count even now upon having you back soon. . . . The 
Boers die hard, and what is worse, have never been properly beaten. 
Their skill, and their absence of heroism (for, with all their splendid 
fighting gifts they are not heroes) will probably preserve them from that 
to the last. Still, I have not much anxiety for the Republics, assuming, 
as I do, that we shall have the power in our hands, and can shape the 
future. My anxiety is still for the Colony (it always was the worst 
feature of the whole business) when, with ‘“‘ responsible Government ” 
much too soon bestowed, and no Progressive leader worth a damn (Rhodes 
being unfitted for local party politics), things may continue to go 
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I ought not to stay here myself, but am finally quite satisfied that, 
important as the Cape is, it is more important to shape the new Transvaal, 
and that I can do ten times as much in the latter field with full powers, 
as I could here, under the galling limitations of the system. Of course, 
the Home Government ought to have taken the bull by the horns and 
suspended our blessed old Constitution for five years. The task of 
building up a South African Federation would have thus been immensely 
simplified. But really one must not ask too much of Cabinets. This 
one has done a lot, and at that point its stock of original energy and 
power of bold departure from dawdledom was exhausted. So here I 
am, illustrating a great doctrine of my own, first enunciated with 
regard to Cromer : “ Achieve the difficult, and your reward will be to 
be asked to attempt the impossible.” And it is the impossible, to pass 
adequate measures to punish past and prevent future rebellion with 
a majority of rebels against you in an Omnipotent Chamber. There- 
fore, breakdown may be very near, and I am not sure it would not be 
best. Alas! I fear you over-estimate my success with Schreiner. I 
have wrestled with the devil for the Soul of that Man for say—on the 
average—an hour a day for a twelvemonth (all through a period of 
quite indescribable overwork and a griping anxiety, with all the most 
serious decisions in civil government—martial law, disarmament, etc. 
—and many military on my hands), I wrestled patiently, listening to 
interminable sermons gradually modifying their tone. Only three times 
did I quite lose my temper. But in the end I am only left with about 
two-thirds of it (the Soul, I mean)... . 


King Edward, then Prince of Wales, took a great interest 
in the struggle, with which he was in sympathy, to preserve 
British South Africa, and his private secretary, Sir Francis 
Knollys, wrote to say so: 


MarRLBOoROUGH House. 20.7.00.... Sir E. Hamilton has sent 
the Prince of Wales a copy of your letter to him. H.R.H. desires me 
to let you know that he has been extremely interested by it, and that 
as far as he is able to judge you have taken a very just view of the 
situation and of the remedies (especially that of suspending the Con- 
stitution or of disfranchising the Rebels) which you consider should 
be applied to amend it. He feels very much for you in all that you 
have gone through during the last 12 months—the worries, the anxieties 
and your tremendous responsibilities. He hopes and believes, however, 
that you have been well and loyally supported by the Government at 
home, without which you could not have gone on. . . . 


Mr. Headlam wisely points out that 

Whilst so much space is necessarily devoted to the behaviour and 
treatment of rebels, it must not be forgotten that there was a large and 
distinguished body of Dutch Colonists whose loyalty to the British 

Empire was deep and sincere. Many of them had from the first detested 

the machinations of the Bond ; many of them fought and died side by 

side with the British. 

The Milner Papers contain much evidence of this intense 
loyalty of some of the best Dutch to the flag which had been 
theirs for 100 years, and under which they had attained 
citizenship and self-government. Later on in 1900 the 
situation grew very much worse, 
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Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 

14.11.00. [CONFIDENTIAL.] . . . What I chiefly wish to refer to 
to-day is the state of the Colony. This is King Charles’s head indeed. 
I know you have thought me a pessimist. But I am sorry to say that 
every week that passes convinces me more and more that the system is 
an impossible one. It is really appalling to see how we have gone back 
since last Easter. Then—with the rebellion just suppressed, people 
were beginning to get sick of sedition. It only needed quiet steady 
grind, no violence, the prompt, noiseless, even if lenient, punishment of 
rebels, and the suppression of perpetual appeals to racial hatred and 
prejudice, to keep the bulk of the farming population in this better 
frame of mind. But the unbridled licence of Press and pulpit, and 
above all, the unchecked extravagance of the rebel party in the Assembly 
have altered the whole tone of the country population. They all 
would be rebels again, almost to a man, in something like the old 
condition of what an experienced official calls ‘‘ national hysteria,”’ and 
only shortness of ammunition is preventing a fresh rising, especially in 
those central districts which have had no experience of what war means. 
The passing of the Treason Bill was, no doubt, in a way a triumph, but 
it was only achieved by great sacrifices on the part of a shaky Ministry, 
by sops to the cross benches, and, above all, by a meek and apologetic 
attitude, in the face of the quite outspoken treason of the other side, 
which created the worst impression. Having once discovered that 
violence and defiance pay, the extreme people are indulging in a violent 
Saturnalia of them. The Press is writing with extreme virulence, 
and explosive speeches are becoming the order of the day. In every 
district firebrands are roaming about, and I have no doubt whatever 
that, if any small commando were to slip through, it would find adherents 
in almost every part of the Colony. 


In a letter written to Mr. Chamberlain a fortnight later, 


he once more dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s in regard to 
certain journalists such as Mr. Malan, the Editor of Ons Land, 
and parsons led by Messrs. McGregor and Roussouw. . . 


who have been doing everything they can to excite the feelings of 
the people. The violence and mendacity of their talking and writing 
are something extraordinary. I doubt whether they wanted a rising. 
They wanted to bluff us into agreeing to a semi-independence of the 
Republics, round which the shattered fabrics of Afrikander supremacy 
could slowly be built up again, by giving us an object-lesson of the 
irreconcilable temper of the Colonial Dutch. Now they see that we 
won’t be bluffed, and are beginning to be frightened—some of them, at 
any rate—at the furious passions they have themselves engendered, 
and are backing water as hard as they can. Merriman and Sauer—see 
their speeches at Stellenbosch on Saturday—are evidently on this tack. 
Personally I consider it is just the toss of a coin, whether we have a 
conflagration or not. Accident will probably decide it. If in the next 
week anything further goes wrong in the Orange River Colony (that 
last surrender has much to answer for), or if there is any untoward 
accident in the Colony, a row is certain. Otherwise we may just 
squeak through. Of course, it is criminal to run these frightful risks. 
But that is the inevitable result of the system. ‘‘ Responsible Govern- 
ment ”’ in war-time in a country where the majority is hostile to you 
cannot work. Ministers, weak enough in any case, are hopelessly 
demoralized by the fear of what a Bond-ridden Parliament might say 
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to them, if they were to proclaim martial law. Hence, while the dis- 
tricts under it are, on the whole, quiet, the whole west and centre of 
the Colony, where public meetings are free, agitators move about 
freely, and incendiary publications are circulated without restriction, 
is just seething with rebellion. If they had only got ammunition, 
which I have quite illegally and despite the constant murmurings of 
“ constitutional advisers” kept away from them, they would be up to 
acertainty. As it is, there is more ammunition than I like in Government 
stores at certain places, and the people have a certain amount here 
and there, carefully stored up from ante-war days. Of course, it is 
perfectly monstrous to allow the mass meeting at Worcester. It is 
not that I expect anything to happen at the meeting, and the speeches 
will doubtless be in the usual tone of sham moderation with an under- 
current of sedition and menace. But these gatherings all help to keep 
the pot boiling, and they also give an admirable opportunity for the 
“physical force section ’’ to meet in secret conventicles, under cover 
of the public general meeting, and plot concerted action. 


The leniency with which rebels were treated has not been 
recognised by Boer and pro-Boer writers. It is as well, there- 
fore, to reprint the following : 


Minute by Sir A. Milner. 

. . . Except while the rebellion was actually in full swing, nobody 
has been tried for acts of rebellion or treason by military courts. Even 
when the rebels were under arms by thousands, the number of persons 
so tried was exceedingly small, and as soon as rebellion was stamped 
out in any quarter, trial by military courts (except for breaches of 
mere disciplinary regulations, involving trifling punishment) was 
entirely suspended. Scores of rebels have been captured in fight, 
thousands have surrendered their arms, but there are not six persons 
at present in prison in this Colony who have been confined and sentences 
passed on them by military courts for acts of rebellion. No single 
rebel has been put to death, and the heaviest punishment inflicted on 
any of them at the hands of the military is two years’ imprisonment 
with a fine of £1,000. The persons arrested by the military for high 
treason—with very few exceptions—have either been brought to trial 
before the ordinary tribunals of the land, or they are detained pending 
the decision of Parliament on the proposal to establish a special court 
to deal with their cases. 


British leniency was not rewarded in the event, owing to 
the intensive ‘‘ hate’ campaign carried on by Afrikanders in 
press, pulpit, and school. It commenced long before the Boer 
war, and is still going on. At the time of the second rebellion 
(which occurred in December, 1900) Sir Alfred wrote : “‘ Never 
in my life have I read of, much less experienced, such a carnival 
of mendacity as that which accompanied the pro-Boer agita- 
tion in this Colony.” 


THE British ELECTIONS. 
A General Election was held at home this year (1900) in 
October. The result was an overwhelming victory for the 
South African policy. 
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Mr. J. M. Rendel to Sir A. Milner. 

6.10.00. . . . By the time this letter reaches you the elections will 
be almost ancient history. They have already gone so far as to enable 
one to say that the verdict will be conclusive and overwhelming. I 
congratulate you with all my heart, and over and over again. It is 
not a snatch victory, not a “ khaki-wave.” No! I believe the simple 
fact of the matter is that the working classes of this country have more 
common sense than their own professed champions give them credit 
for, and that they know that the Government have had the courage to 
do the right thing, though perhaps they have not done it very well, and 
that neither courage nor purpose is to be found on the other side. . . . 


The general election brought about a reconstruction of the 
British Cabinet ; among others, Lord Goschen, who was Sir 
Alfred Milner’s old chief, retired. 


Extract from Letter. Lord Goschen to Sir A. Milner. 

26.10.00. . . . You will probably have heard that I have retired 
from the House of Commons and from the Admiralty. . . . I felt that 
though I have borne the strain of the last years fairly well up to now 
(and the family declare that I am still fresh and young), I could not 
go on much longer, and that it was better for me, and better for the 
public service that I should go before any diminution of efficiency set 
in. .. . There is one advantage to the public to which I attribute 
great importance: viz. that the Government must be more or less 
reconstructed and that an example has been set, which it may be diffi- 
cult for others, on occasions, to avoid following, of Ministers retiring 
spontaneously when they approach or pass 70 and when younger men 
ought tocome on. Again a change ought to take place in comparatively 
peaceful times, if it is probable that the older men would break down 
under the pressure of a war, so that new men may know the ropes, and 
have gained some experience. . . . 

Extract from Letter. Sir A. Milner to Lord Goschen. 

19.10.00. . . . Of course I can never feel towards any statesman of 
note who has played or may be playing a rdéle in my lifetime, what I 
feel towards you. Politically, I owe everything to you. You not 
only opened the door for me into the public service, but have been my 
master in the difficult art of statescraft, if indeed I may claim to have 
attained even a journeyman’s rank in it. I am very proud of that 
fact. If you now intend to retire from active public life, I believe you 
are yourself the only person who will not deeply regret such retirement. 
. . » Nobody can say that you have not a right, and more than a right, 
to a life of honoured leisure, after your manifold and splendid services 
to the State. It is a long tale indeed to go over all the big things you 
have done, or taken a leading part in. And perhaps you have never 
—except in the great crisis of 1886—done more important, though 
you may have done more conspicuous work, than in the last few years. 
The end is fine, if this is the end, and worthy of the whole story. But 
it is not the work done, big as it is, which those who, like myself, will 
ever be proud to have belonged to you, will look back upon with the 
greatest gratitude. It is the grand standard of public conduct which 
you have set before others, by invariably following it yourself. It may 
be presumptuous of me to say these things, but I have always felt that 
some day I did want to thank you outspokenly for all you have done for 
me and many others, as individuals engaged in the service of the State, 
by that great example. .. . 
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This election in England, with its decided verdict in favour 
of the Government’s South African policy, brought great 
relief to the minds of those who were holding up the flag in 
South Africa. 

The death of Queen Victoria occurred in January, 1901, and 
the impression made by her passing was deep. Writing from 
Government House, Cape Town, to a friend, Sir Alfred said: 

23.1.01. . . . Only one thing is in everybody’s thoughts to-day, 
as it has been for three days past, and even the war is momentarily 
in the background. The enemy have now marched two commandos 
right through the Colony and they are hundreds of miles nearer Cape 

Town than they ever were before. But all that for the moment does 

not matter. The only thought in everybody’s mind is—the Queen. 

. . . She kept the Empire together in the most critical half-century of 

its existence. And now we must all remember that Loyalty, though 

it may be immensely heightened by personal regard, is not an affection 

but a Principle... . 


and again 


29.1.01. . . . The grief here has been very real—the manifestation 
of it impressive, and I am not easily impressed. We had, too, a very 
striking gathering when the new King was proclaimed. . . . 


Almost at the same date Mr. Chamberlain wrote as follows : 


Extract from Letter to Sir A. Milner. 

25.1.01. . . . During the last few days we have all of us thought 
and spoken of nothing but the death of the Queen. The impression 
here is profound. We can hardly appreciate the extent of the change 
which has come so suddenly. It is not merely that we feel the loss of 
one whose charm both in private and public life had touched all classes 
of her subjects, but there is also an underlying feeling that Queen Vic- 
toria in a special sense symbolized and impersonated the British Empire. 
She was the greatest of Englishwomen—I had almost said of English- 
men—for she added the highest of manly qualities to the personal deli- 
cacy of the woman. I will tell you one anecdote of her. In the black 
period of our anxiety during the winter of 1899, and during the worst 
stage of the war, some of the Court were talking of the situation with 
great discouragement. She interrupted and said, “I will tell you one 
thing. I will have no depression in my house.” Throughout she 
maintained the same firm conviction both in the justice of her cause 
and in its ultimate success. She has passed away in the full splendour 
of her reputation. My only regret is that she should not have lived to 
see the restoration of peace. .. . 


Lord Roberts had already left the charge of the South 
African Campaign to Lord Kitchener, and had returned to 
England to take up the post of Commander-in-Chief. Those 
who saw the cortége of Queen Victoria’s funeral pass through 
the streets, remember two figures in that procession, King 
Edward’s and Lord Roberts’, for they overtopped all others 
in dignity. The Field Marshal had had a rousing send-off 
from the Cape. There is a good picture of this in one of 
Sir Alfred Milner’s letters : 
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10.12.00. . . . Bobs really has had the most magnificent ovation 
in Cape Town—we have all shouted ourselves hoarse over him, and I 
am glad for his sake, he deserves all honour. But I must own that, 
apart from him, there is something ill-omened, and bizarre and almost 
repulsive in all this triumphing and congratulations—in the middle of 
war—As for the Bobs performance of to-day, it was really well done by 
Cape Town, while the little man’s own share in it was simply perfect. 
I often thought of what you once said—that he would make an ideal 
“ Royalty.”” How he could go through the labour of these endless 
functions always kindly, always dignified and always simple, entirely 
beats my comprehension. . . . At the luncheon, where, by the way, he 
said very nice things in a very nice way about me, there was, of course, 
a tremendous reception given to him. But there was an even more 
remarkable, because wholly unexpected and unforeseen, demonstration 
over your humble servant. I have seldom seen any audience, and never 
a Cape Town audience, so “drawn out of its boots.” Of course, it 
was all Cronwright Schreiner and my other vituperators, who have 
become finally nauseating to any palate. The South African News has 
a fresh fit every other day, and is now almost inarticulate in its ful- 
minations. Now this has become rather more than flesh and blood can 
stand, so, when my health was proposed this morning, there followed a 
scene which even a “ man of no illusions ”’ could not consider altogether 
hollow and commonplace, and which I was amused to see altogether 
bewildered Lord Bobs’ staff, who, of course, knew nothing of the local 
reasons for it. I spoke very briefly, and for me (which is not saying 
much) fairly well. But they all roared applause as if I had been 
Demosthenes. . . . I thought of A. J. B.’s ‘ I have been abused into a 
reputation much greater than I deserve.” 


Mr. Headlam gives an admirable sketch of the military 


situation in South Africa when Lord Kitchener took over. 


When Kitchener succeeded to the supreme command, the situation 
was reviewed by the Cabinet at home, in the hope of economies in men 
and money. Within the last twelve months, the strength of the army 
had been doubled. Expenditure was two and a half millions a month, 
adding to the total of £80,000,000 already spent. The era of major 
operations was at an end ; the number of Boers in the field was being 
steadily diminished. Could not the Army in South Africa be reduced ? 
But neither Kitchener nor Milner had any illusions as to the magnitude 
of the task which yet remained. Reduction of the forces was not to 
be thought of. Roberts on his return emphasized the necessity of 
sending troops and yet more troops. A new force of Yeomanry was 
raised, and a steady stream of reinforcements, strengthened by Colonial 
levies, brought up the total of men under arms in June, 1901, to 164,000. 
But of these no fewer than 100,000 were engaged on the lines of com- 
munication, and in the depots. For the new war had entered upon the 
last and wearisome phase which keen observers had foretold. It was 
a kind of warfare singularly distasteful to the professional soldier, 
and called for exceptional measures and new devices. 


The war had entered into a new phase. One of infinite 
weariness for the soldiers, but of gradual settlement in the 
two newly-annexed colonies. 


V. MILNER. 
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GENEVA IN THE AIR 


Air defence is a subject that is now almost taboo. The 
proposals, and their protracted discussion, at Geneva, and 
the emphasis laid by various bodies and by the Press on the 
horrors of air warfare as it affects civilians, have together 
convinced a very large number of thinking people that a 
drastic restriction of air armaments is now assured, and they 
need no longer concern themselves as to the details of air 
defence. There could be no more dangerous illusion. I am 
convinced that none of the proposals made would, if adopted, 
make either for peace or for the mitigation of the horrors 
of war. 

We are all on the side of peace, but some haters of war are 
unscrupulous in their methods, to them the end justifying 
the means. Some are blinded by their fanaticism—and it is 
not an ignoble fanaticism—and on this question seem in- 
capable of the logical processes of thought they, doubtless, 
apply to other affairs. To these elements are to be added 
some whose concern for Navy and Army interests, and 
apprehension of the encroachment upon these interests by 
the Air Arm, leads them to join in a campaign of exaggeration 
and misrepresentation. Geneva, too, is an “interest,” and 
is carrying on its own campaign. It is held to be meritorious 
to paint the horrors of war at worse than their worst. And 
it may well be asked, can the horrors of war be exaggerated ? 
Who, indeed, is going to take the other side in this debate ? 
Well may one ask, Is there another side ? 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union at Geneva published a 
book called, ‘‘ What Would be the Character of a New War ?”’ 
a book hailed all over the world as an authoritative pro- 
nouncement, and an achievement in anti-war propaganda, 
all of which, let me hasten to agree, it undoubtedly is, and 
that notwithstanding the fact it contains a number of highly 
contentious statements, some of them supported by citations 
from ‘ authorities’ who are not really technical authorities 


at all but merely journalists reflecting the opinions of those 
with whom their sympathies lie. 

I was moved to write the foregoing paragraphs because 
I am convinced there is a great danger in allowing our anti- 
war passion, and especially our apprehension as to air war, 
to run away with our judgment and prevent us from realising 
the fact that air defence remains, and inevitably will con- 
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tinue, a vitally important question only to be neglected at 
our peril, and the neglect of which will certainly not help 
the cause of peace. 

Such is the mood of the world at the moment that no 
credit, honour, nor reward is to be gained by suggesting 
doubts about Geneva; in fact, only obloquy and scorn are 
the portion of those who criticise. The delegates at Geneva 
have made heroic efforts to produce some sort of result, and 
it is noticeable that so universal is the desire for armament 
restriction that even the most fantastic proposals win a meed 
of applause. Delegates and Ministers will get neither honour 
nor credit for failing: they will get both for producing any 
sort of flimsy scheme that could receive a fairly general 
assent. They are aware that any nation which refused to 
come into line would be stigmatised by the Press throughout 
the world as militarist, or selfish. Those who venture to 
point out technical flaws in their proposals receive little 
thanks. Indeed there never was a conference or council 
of so august a nature of which the members, provided they 
could avoid acknowledging complete defeat, could so safely 
depend upon the world-wide approbation which hard work 
of good intent deserves. 

If a member of the Air Council, or any student of air 
defence, ventures to utter a warning it is explained his interests 
are bound up in the air. If an aircraft manufacturer, no 
matter though he be primarily a scientist, and even though 
he be pacifically minded is so indiscreet as to suggest a doubt, 
the finger of scorn is pointed. 

Now, Geneva has brought with it a tension which is not 
without danger. Failure of the Conference has, in advance, 
been declared a certain precurser of war. A very grave 
mistake has been made by attaching to it a much greater 
significance than should belong to it, and statesmanship 
is already declared bankrupt of means for keeping peace 
if Geneva fails. This were indeed a confession of impotence, 
and surely a better hope could be given to the world by 
assurance that after all, armaments are but the visible sore, 
and that meanwhile our physicians political are giving most 
of their attention to the root of the trouble. 

Moreover, even should success be achieved at Geneva, it 
would, as regards air armaments, create an atmosphere of 
tension and suspicion which scarcely now exists, or has but 
little significance. Checks and supervision would be extremely 
difficult, and suspicion of evasion might have dangerous 
reactions. 

It is to me an astonishing thing that throughout the 
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discussions at Geneva, and the comments upon them in the 
Press of Great Britain, only one aspect of air war has been 
presented continuously and emphatically. Opportunities 
have not been afforded—I would go so far as to say they are 
withheld—for the presentation of the other side of the picture ; 
and, in fact, the case has been judged before it has been 
heard. Yet war will probably not become any more horrible 
through the use of aircraft ; more likely there would be less 
sacrifice of life, and quicker decisions. And even though the 
use of aircraft may involve a greater proportion of civilian 
casualties than formerly—although probably no greater a 
proportion than in the sacking of cities on many occasions, 
and in naval bombardments not a few—this would be more 
than compensated by prevention of wars of long duration. 
There has been much laboured emphasis on the horrors of 
air war, yet the wholesale cruelty of naval blockade in a long 
war, with its terrible and continuing effects, through semi- 
starvation, upon women and children, is not more chivalrous 
nor less barbarous than the incidental killing by aircraft 
of civilians in manufacturing centres or near important 
railways. 

Gas warfare and the suggested spreading of disease from 
aircraft is the most popular field for the propagandist. Mis- 
representation often takes the form of references to new gases, 
without any explanation of the difficulties of manufacture, 
storing, and preparing for use. It is assumed there are no 
means for protection. Wild exaggerations concerning the 
smallness of the quantity sufficient to devastate large areas 
are common; and, being sensational, they are repeated 
widely. One danger of this sort of propaganda is that it 
prepares the popular mind for panic, and might therefore 
provide a potential enemy with a shrewd weapon. Some- 
thing of this kind occurred in 1914, when wild stories of the 
numbers and power of Germany’s airships were disseminated, 
one could almost think, of deliberate purpose. The public 
were badly scared about Zeppelins long before Germany 
was prepared to carry out the first not very serious raids. 

Perhaps the most astonishing characteristic of the dis- 
cussions at Geneva, and the campaign in the British press, 
is the almost complete omission of any reference to the 
economy to be effected by the employment of air power. 
This side of the question is kept in the background, although 
one would have supposed that any possibility of reduced 
total expenditure upon armaments would have been pressed 
by many parties, and even by the National Government. 
For this reason, if for none other, Great Britain ought to 
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reconsider the position of the Air Arm in relation to fleets 
and armies. By a policy of substitution some of the peace- 
time duties, not to mention war activities, of naval and land 
forces could be undertaken by the Air Force at much less 
cost. Since 1918 the Air Force has actually saved the country 
the expenditure of many millions by operations in Irak, 
Somaliland, India, and elsewhere, and has averted serious 
trouble. By the evacuation of Europeans from Kabul by 
aircraft what would have been a costly campaign, and possibly 
a serious war, with grave complications, was averted. More 
important still from the humanist point of view has been 
the avoidance of very heavy casualties which would have 
been entailed in land campaigns, and also the very small 
casualties inflicted on the “‘ enemy.” 

The Air Arm, by reason of its greater operational speed 
and its freedom from restriction to land or to sea, is potentially 
the supreme arm, and it is the failure of many sailors and 
soldiers, and even of many airmen, to grasp this fact, or, at 
any rate, their reluctance to admit it, and their belief that 
aircraft can only operate as adjuncts to fleets and armies, 
and that their work must be subservient to that of the land 
and sea forces, which must be challenged. Their belief would 
be unjustified even if aircraft had made little technical 
progress since the war, whereas very great progress has been 
made, and is continuing. 

The Air Arm can be used in major operations, and in that 
role it is capable of averting the recurrence of those prolonged 
struggles which have such awful consequences. It would 
almost seem that the Pacifist attitude is one of dread that war 
may be rendered less horrible, and therefore may retain some 
of its glamour for the simple! which would be akin to the 
opposition by temperance fanatics to any measure calculated 
to civilise the gin palace. 

So far from giving the Air Arm freedom to develop on 
the lines in which it would mitigate the horrors of war, the 
Geneva assembly, if allowed to fulfil its purpose, would 
definitely prevent this, and might even doom the world to 
just such another struggle as that of 1914-18. This can only 
be due to apprehensiveness of air attack, concern for civilians. 

It is proposed that Great Britain, already reduced almost 
to impotence by failure to provide the minimum Air strength 
regarded as consistent with bare safety nine years ago, is 
to have her wings further clipped by the abolition of the 
Bomber class and by an agreed minimum total of naval and 
military aircraft. To-day the minimum needed for the 
defence of Great Britain would, of course, have to be set at a 
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much higher figure than in 1924, and although proposed 
measures of disarmament would naturally concern other 
countries also, I shall show, nevertheless, they are so ill- 
considered they would render Great Britain’s relative position 
worse than it is to-day. 

One of the clauses in the British Draft Convention would 
abolish bombing from the air (except for police purposes in 
certain outlying regions). This proposal taken alone would, 
of course, leave Army Co-operation untouched, and the 
number of aircraft employed in this duty unrestricted. The 
proposals with regard to air bombing, however, appear to 
have been put forward without consideration of the fact 
that the Day Bomber and Army Co-operation types of 
aeroplane are practically identical, the conversion of one to 
the other involving but little time, trouble, and expense. 

If this proposal were carried out it would have the effect 
of placing Great Britain automatically in a position of very 
serious inferiority to France, for whereas France has a very 
large number of aircraft described as Army Co-operation 
machines, and relatively few Day Bombers, Great Britain 
has very few Army Co-operation machines, and by no means 
a large number of Day Bombers. Here are the figures :-— 

Day Bombers Army Co-operation 
Great Britain ... w. 404 120 
France ... ... 295 (about) 900 (about) 
The figures for Great Britain include about 156 Day Bombers 
overseas and 60 Army Co-operation aeroplanes over- 
seas. They also include Auxiliary Squadrons and Cadre 
Squadrons. 

It is clear that the prohibition of the Day Bomber class 
would leave Great Britain with her 120 Army Co-operation 
machines, of which half are always abroad, while France 
would have no fewer than 900. To the argument that 
France would need these machines for co-operation with her 
large army, it must be pointed out that the allocation of 
aircraft to army units is on a much more liberal basis in France 
than in Great Britain, and that quite definitely a very large 
number could be spared for other duties. 

Among the British proposals is one that would limit the 
weight of aircraft, except troop-carriers and flying boats, 
to three tons in unladen weight. The object appears to be 
mitigation of the intensity of attacks on the civil population. 
But this is a complete fallacy. Beyond a certain limit the 
percentage of the structure weight of an aeroplane increases 
with its size, so that the load-carrying efficiency is relatively 
greater in craft of comparatively small size. In point of fact, 
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maximum load-carrying efficiency is reached at about the 
unladen weight of 6,300 lbs. That is to say, the contemplated 
restriction would admit the most efficient bomb-carriers. 

Of course, the very big machine is needed for carrying 
very large single bombs, but such bombs would only be used 
for a very few classes of objectives, such as armoured ships, 
or fortresses. If the object in view be the crippling of war 
industries, of internal transport, or terrorising the civil 
population, the most effective method to employ would be 
that of distributing a large number of comparatively 
small bombs by a large number of comparatively small 
aeroplanes. 

The Draft Convention has been put forward merely as a 
basis for discussion, and no one of its clauses should be 
considered out of its setting. But the absurdity of any 
merely arithmetical basis of restrictions is evident from the 
consideration that of Great Britain’s total permitted aircraft 
under any such scheme a very large proportion are per- 
manently overseas. 

With regard to gas warfare, a special committee of 
twenty-four, representing ten countries, made various com- 
ments in the form of answers to a questionnaire from the 
Bureau of the Disarmament Conference. In reading these 
conclusions it should be borne in mind that there were only 
a few recognised chemical experts on the committee, the 
majority of the members being ordinary naval and military 
officers. 


“ 


. . . Ina country possessing an important chemical industry, it 
will always be possible to use chemical weapons ; and chemical warfare 
can always be rapidly organised, even though no special preparation 
has been made in peace time... . 


Chemical warfare is easy, continues the Report, 
where chemicals exist in a country. Ordinary shells and 
bombs prepared for charging with smoke, glass, earthenware, 
and metal bottles could be readily adopted. Oxygen cylinders 
used in illness and hydrogen cylinders used by airmen are 
the same as those required for poisonous gases. 

In reply to specific questions we find the following remarks: 
(a) “It is not possible in practice to prevent preparation 
for bacteriological warfare”’; (b) ‘“‘ the fact of prohibiting 
the equipment of armed forces with protective devices would 
not place any serious barrier in the way of chemical warfare ”’ ; 
(c) “‘the training of armed forces in the use of chemical 
weapons can be prohibited, but the practical effect of this 
prohibition is very small.” In fact any commercial airman 
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trained to use illuminating shells would require but little 
additional training for chemical warfare. 

All the measures proposed are in turn rejected by the 
committee, which merely recommends that in time of war 
a Commission should be created to determine whether the 
forbidden weapon has been employed, and suggests that 
apart from reprisals “it would be effective if all the States 
signatory to the Convention, were to give the attacked state 
scientific, medical, and technical assistance’? to minimise 
the injury. In short, the committee is of opinion that the 
prohibition of chemical warfare is impossible to enforce. 

It need hardly be pointed out that gas and disease germs 
could be distributed by other means than aircraft, and by 
other means than “ bombs.” 


* * * * 


Great Britain’s position from the defence point of view 
is peculiar. London, which is not only the seat of Govern- 
ment, but is also a vast industrial area containing many 
millions of people, is peculiarly open to attack from the air. 
It is, more than any other capital city, a vital organ, the heart 
of the nation’s life. It would not be necessary to destroy it 
for decisive effect: it would suffice to cripple its industries 
and communications and its delicate food-distribution 
organisation. The other ports of Great Britain would not 
be able to supply the deficiency, they could not handle one- 
tenth of the transport, much of it they could never touch, 
for they do not possess a special equipment created exclu- 
sively for London’s needs. 

London’s defence against air attack consists of a few 
Fighter squadrons which experience of the annual Air Exer- 
cises has demonstrated could inflict many casualties on raiders ; 
but they could not, even in association with the anti-aircraft 
batteries and with “ passive”’ defences, prevent a consider- 
able proportion of a raiding force from passing through. 
For this reason the Air Defence Force consists also of Bomber 
squadrons designed for a “counter offensive.” It is now 
proposed to abolish these squadrons, although, as already 
shown, France would still possess a very large force of potential 
bombers. 

But the only safeguard for London would lie in the 
possession of the means for delivering a major air offensive 
against the enemy’s munitions centres, depots, and com- 
munications. 

Measures to deal with such a war, no matter how unlikely 
it may be, cannot be left until the last moment; and, what 
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is equally important, omission to take such measures would 
be no preventive of war, would as likely as not prove a 
provocation, and meanwhile would render impotent the voice 
of our statesmen in the counsels of Europe. 

The sea is no longer a protection: rather would it assist 
the attacker by reducing the area over which his approach 
can be observed, and from which timely warning can be sent. 
The sea is no longer a defence, because by it comes our food, 
and the narrow straits, the river, and docks are congested 
with our food and the machinery for dealing with it, and all 
these afford an easy target from the air. 

Great Britain’s deficiency in air force strength is aggra- 
vated by the relative smallness of her civil air line system, 
and it must be remembered that the majority of her air liners 
and their personnel are always scattered over the Empire routes. 

* * * * 

Much as we should like to continue to rely solely upon the 
Navy in future, as in the past, this is no longer possible. 
Aircraft, by bombing and torpedo attack, are so serious a 
menace to warships that in some cases they would be able 
to destroy them, and in many cases they would restrict their 
mobility. They impose the need for deck armour, which 
is at least a handicap. So accurate is bombing from the air 
that even from a height of 10,000 feet the percentage of hits 
has exceeded 80; and from such a height bombs have con- 
siderable penetrative effect. 

The aircraft carrier is in even greater danger than the 
big battleship, for it offers a bigger target, and is not so 
heavily armed and armoured, whilst two or three bombs 
on its enormous landing deck would incapacitate it as regards 
its specific functions. In the United States there is a strong 
reaction against the carrier, and many naval experts in Great 
Britain, also, believe its opportunities for usefulness would be 
so few that its great cost is not justified. The Admiralty 
demanded it in the first place, but it is highly improbable 
any more carriers will be built. 

I claim that there is no good reason, but quite the 
reverse, for proposing that disarmament ought to begin in 
the air. The agitation against the employment of Air 
Power is based on fallacies, distortion, and even on wilful 
misrepresentation. It is a dangerous bogy, because it would 
rob the world of means for reducing the net cost of armaments 
and of an instrument which is far more likely to serve as a 
deterrent than as a provoker of war. It would rob the world 
of an arm that must tend to shorten the duration of war. 

C. C. TURNER. 
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THE ASSYRIANS IN IRAQ 


To anyone such as myself who has been closely associated 
with the remnants of the Assyrian nation the recent conflict 
reported between a portion of their number and the Iraqi 
Government forces cannot have come as a surprise, though 
this unfortunate result must be deplored and also cause a 
deep sense of pity for this gallant fighting race. Time and 
again, before the mandate in Iraq was finally removed, well- 
acquainted persons had given warnings that the interests of 
the minorities (of whom the Assyrians are one) had not been 
sufficiently provided for, but these warnings were quite 
disregarded by the British representatives and subsequently 
in a lesser degree at Geneva. 

It is true that at the time of writing the actual authentic 
details as to the apportionment of blame for the fighting 
and subsequent losses have not yet been determined, but the 
deportation of the Patriarch, Mar Shimun, cannot be excused. 
This young man who came to our camp at Baqubah in 1920 
after the early death of his predecessor and the murder, 
by Simko, the Kurdish chieftain, of the previous Patriarch, 
is, I am convinced, in no sense an agitator, and even the Turks 
in their day did no such act as this towards a religious body. 

When I recollect in 1919, the year in which I took control 
of the vast refugee camp at Baqubah, sheltering upwards of 
40,000 of Assyrians, the absolute confidence which these 
people had in the British I can only mourn that this con- 
fidence has been sadly misplaced. They thought that their 
troubles were over and that anything was possible for the 
British to effect for them, even to putting them back with 
ease in their native mountains. 

An absolute confidence and faith in the power and majesty 
of Britain. But what a delusion! 

The British authorities, it is true, paid for some time 
large sums for the upkeep of the refugees and sheltered them 
well, finally agreeing to a scheme, which I suggested, for 
repatriating them as a united nation again. This scheme, 
for many reasons, was not successful, and then other solutions 
were attempted. Up to a point, then, we certainly did a great 
deal for these Assyrians, but when it came to negotiating 
with the Arab Government over the relinquishment of the 
mandate, and the creation of the independent kingdom of 
Iraq, the success of this experiment was not to be jeopardised 
by such things as the pretensions of Assyrian Christians. 
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When one reflects over the casualties and sufferings of 
our troops in Mesopotamia, and the expenditure incurred 
in conquering the country from the Turks, it is almost in- 
credible that the region should be calmly handed over to the 
Arabs without every conceivable safeguard that we thought 
fit to impose. In the Arab insurrection of 1920-21 the 
Assyrian refugees whom I had the honour of leading were 
of immense value in stopping an inrush towards Baghdad 
from the Baqubah side, and also did other deeds of note then 
and subsequently, and yet we acquiesce in their Patriarch 
being deported and seeking shelter far away in British 
territory. 

To go back to the years after the war, it was at Lausanne 
that the first error was made in not insisting that the Iraq 
frontier line should include the ancient habitat of the 
Assyrians, or, alternatively, that the Turks should receive 
them back with adequate safeguards for their well-being. 
After that failed we were in honour driven either to placing 
them under direct British control or with British control 
exercised through the Iraqi Government. But neither of 
these courses was taken. We may not have had the power 
with the Turkish negotiators, although this is extremely 
doubtful, but we certainly had the power in the other case. 

In writing the above I do not wish it to be inferred that 
these tribesmen are easy people to tackle, because they are 
not ; they are essentially fighters, but British officers can, 
or certainly could, do most things with them, and I am 
unable to perceive why in the Iraq kingdom they should not 
have been accorded if not perhaps a separate enclave under 
British administration yet at least a British representative 
and a certain measure of British jurisdiction. 

I freely admit that the problem of placing them satis- 
factorily bristles with difficulties owing among other things 
to climatic considerations, and it would not be easy to trans- 
plant them elsewhere within the confines of the Empire. 
But I say that if they knew that the British would definitely 
take them under their shelter they would rest content with 
such surroundings as would be reasonable. 

I do not wish to dwell here upon the religious aspect of 
the case and have no Moslem anti-bias whatever, as I think 
my friend King Ibn Saoud would willingly testify. 

F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN, Lt.-Colonel 
(Director of Repatriation under the Civil 
Government of Mesopotamia, 1919-22). 
Lausanne. 
September, 1933. 
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“T am perfectly certain of this,” said the late Duke of 
Northumberland,* “‘ that unless some strong section . . . can 
be got together to fight . . . for principle, apart from tactics 
and apart from results, you will never rally the people of this 
country around you, and that the defection and apathy 
which you see in the country will go on increasing.” I have 
been carefully considering the various efforts to reform the 
House of Lords, and, with one or two minor exceptions, 
I have not been able to discover one other member of their 
Lordships’ House who has been bold enough to state openly 
that he agrees with the noble Duke. Indeed, had the Duke 
himself, or any other member of the Upper House con- 
sistently and boldly maintained that attitude in his private 
life as well as in his public utterances, he would not only 
have wielded a great influence over its affairs, but at the 
same time he would have greatly increased its strength. It 
would be essential for him to have had the principle of 
nobility clearly defined from the start. And that is a matter 
which quite obviously has received little consideration, 
certainly for fifty years. Neither of the Committees which 
were set up to consider the problems arising out of the 
declining power of the Upper House attempted to discover 
a principle. And it is the general impression of the speakers 
in the debates that not only has one never existed, but that 
if it had it would be of no importance. The Bryce Con- 
ference had so little idea of discovering what the real purpose 
of an Upper House was, or what its real duties should be, 
that a good deal of their time was spent with French experts 
inquiring into the working of the French Senate. Once 
the principle was clearly defined, mere tactics, and the 
prospect of popularity achieved through temporary results, 
must be abandoned for greater, deeper and far more difficult 
and fundamental work. No real statesman could fail to 
appreciate the basic necessity of these requirements; but 
who can be found to-day who is urging their vital importance ? 

Briefly, the principle which forms the real foundation for 
an Upper House is that it should foster nobility.t Its 


* Debate on Parliament Act, August 9, 1911, 9 House of Lords, 5th 


‘ Series, 964. 


¢t See National Review, June, 1933, where in an article entitled ‘‘ Back 


| to Nobility ” I have endeavoured to do this at greater length. 
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members must be nobles, which means that they are men 
notable for their knowledge and political wisdom, a quality 
which is quite distinct from intellect. It must contain the 
men who set the values by which the country lives. They 
must be men who are leaders in the application of racial 
values, which means that they are outstanding in their 
service to their country, and that they are men whose 
example is followed, not as a result of any sanction, but 
solely through the force of their character and their power of 
giving hope. They can never be respected or have real power 
unless, unlike the democratic representative whose responsi- 
bility, in so far as it ever existed, ceases when he is defeated 
at a subsequent election, they are men who are capable and 
willing to bear the burden of responsibility for all their 
actions. This means that, if they are to survive, they cannot 
be mere amateurs. The hereditary principle properly applied, 
with forfeiture rigidly enforced, demands far greater responsi- 
bility than any other system yet devised by the wit of man; 
and a request that this principle should be modified is in 
fact an admission of personal incapacity, that the burden of 
leadership is too great to be borne unless it is materially 
lightened. Peers must be men, if the Upper House is to be 
of any value whatsoever, who set vital or real values as distinct 
from money values, who judge measures by their effect in 
fifty years’ time, rather than by their immediate results, 
and apply standards which are higher than those of the 
electors. It is this superior knowledge that is the essence of 
nobility, and the suggestion that the Upper House is merely 
there to ensure that the “‘ will of the people ’’ is carried into 
effect in the first place removes any need for even a Second 
Chamber (which, let it be remembered, is quite a different 
thing from the English Upper House—a point their Lordships 
seem totally to have forgotten), and in the second place 
demonstrates that all the real functions of the House, and all 
nobility, have been abandoned. The effect of this proposal 
is, that responsibility for bad government is no longer accepted 
by the Upper House, but is passed on to that indefinable, 
nebulous, and of necessity irresponsible body known as 
“the people.” Those who should be the leaders of the 
country are in fact saying that they will give no advice, 
that they will only act in the way they are instructed, and 
therefore, that if mistakes are made, they can never be held 
responsible for them. The people of this country can never 


respect such a body. They rightly feel that any mancould | 


do what such an aristocracy does. And they know that 


such nobility is valueless, and meaningless. They demand | 
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and need leadership, and are told to lead themselves. Such 
a situation can only lead to a dictator, as the real leaders 
of the country have abdicated. Let us briefly consider the 
various proposals for reforming the Upper House in the 
light of these principles. 

It is no new thing that the Upper House should be driven 
to consider its lack of strength. The first occasion, within 
comparatively recent times, that I can discover, on which 
reform of any sort was discussed was in 1719, when the 
Duke of Buckingham introduced a Bill* which proposed 
that the number of Peers should never exceed one hundred 
and eighty-five. The House was to be composed of the one 
hundred and seventy-eight who were then Members, and 
the Crown was at no time to be permitted to do more than 
raise that number by six, besides filling such vacancies as 
might occur. There were two ideas behind this Bill: the 
first, the restriction of the influence of the Crown, and the 
second, the consolidation of the power of the great families. 
The Duke was warmly supported by Lord Stanhope, who 
had just been raised to the Upper House, and the Earl of 
Sunderland, who was partly responsible for the Bill. 

It created considerable interest in the country. Steele 
had attacked it regularly in a paper called The Plebean, 
and Walpole wrote a pamphlet against it. Addison defended 
it in a paper called The Old Whig. In the House of Commons, 
Walpole, whose “‘ performance in this debate . . . was greate 
and had as much natural eloquence and genius in it as had 
been heard by any of the audience within those walls,’’t 
began his speech with these words: ‘‘ Among the Romans, 
the wisest people on earth, the Temple of Fame was placed 
behind the Temple of Virtue to denote that there was no 
coming to the Temple of Fame but through that of virtue.” 
The value of virtue as the basis of strength is a point which 
does not receive much prominence in the later debates in 
their Lordships’ House. The Bill was actually accepted by 


_ the Upper House, but it had to be withdrawn owing to its 
| unpopularity in the country. 


In 1780 the Duke of Richmond introduced a Reform 
Bill which included proposals which would affect the Upper 
House. “ His Grace,” says Parliamentary History, “spoke 
of the Constitution of this country in the most rapturous 
expression of admiration and delight. ... He drew a Bill 
from his pocket which contained his plan which took him 


' one and a half hours to read: ‘‘ The Parliament in future 


* Parliamentary History, 6 Geo. 1, page 606. 
t Ib. page 618, 
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to last but one year . . . every man born a subject of Great 
Britain to be entitled to a vote at the age of 21 years.” But 
the Bill did not reach a division. 

The Wensleydale Peerage Case in 1856 was the first of 
a long series of debates in which it was proposed to reform 
the House by means of some scheme of creating Life Peerages. 
But it is impossible to consider those proposals in this article. 
Briefly, the actual changes which were made in the House 
were these: voting by proxy was abolished in 1868, Bank- 
rupt Members were suspended in 1871, and three Judicial 
Life Peers were admitted in 1876. The general question of 
reform was next raised by Lord Rosebery in 1884,* who 
proposed, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the best means of promoting the efficiency of the 
House,” but the proposal was defeated by 77 votes to 38. 

Four years later Lord Rosebery} returned to the fight 
and asked for a Committee to inquire into the Constitution 
of the House, but this proposal was also defeated.t In 
the same year Lord Dunraven§ introduced a Bill in which 
he proposed the election of 180 hereditary peers from their 
own number, and to this number was to be added 130 who 
were to be elected by the new County Councils. This idea 
was also part of the plan submitted by the recent Committee, 
of which Lord Salisbury was the Chairman. Lord Dunraven’s 
Bill was withdrawn on the promise made by the late Lord 
Salisbury that the Government would take the matter in 
its own hands, and in the following year the late Lord 
Salisbury introduced his Life Peerage Bill. 

This was closely followed|| by a Bill in which the Earl of 
Carnarvon suggested that certain classes of men should lose 
the right to sit in the House. ‘‘ Lord Bacon,” he said, “‘ when 
condemned to imprisonment, the House of Lords resolved 
... that he should ‘ never sit in Parliament or come within 
the verge of this Court.’ No institution,” he continued, 
‘“‘unless it can command public respect has any chance, 
and I believe has any real right, to stand.” § To which the 
late Lord Salisbury replied: ‘‘ I have again and again asked 
for a list of the black sheep, and I am getting very sceptical 
as to its existence.”** The real point on which the debate 
turned was whether the legal definition of Misdemeanour 
did not cover more than was intended by those who framed 
the Bill. Lord Carnarvon was asked to withdraw the Bill 
and leave it in the care of the Government. This suggestion 

* June 20th. + March 19th, 1888. + 97 votes to 47. 


§ April 26th, 1888. || March 21st, 1889. 
§] Hansard, 3rd Series, Vol. 334, page 338, ** Ib. page 354. 
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was not accepted ; the proposal was defeated on the division* 
and nothing more has been heard about this vital subject. 

The next move came from Lord Newton in 1907.¢ He 
proposed that there should be a list of ‘ qualified’ Peers, 
composed of men in high executive positions, and also men 
who had twice been returned to the Lower House. ‘‘ These,” 
he said, “‘ are bound to have acquired a certain amount of 
experience which ought to be valuable in after life.” The 
remaining “‘ unqualified’’ Peers would elect a quarter ol 
their number to represent them. There would be roughly 
230 ‘‘ qualified ’’ Peers and 100 “ representative unqualified ” 
Peers. The three points on which Lord Newton based his 
plea for reform were that the Peers who failed to appear 
regularly in the House “‘ were redundant . . . and might dis- 
appear without any great harm being done...” }: that there 
was an undue predominance of the hereditary element, and 
that some step must be taken to redress the predominant 
character of the Conservative element. And these, as Lord 
Willoughby de Broke pointed out,§ are all points, the mere 
proposal of which betrays a complete failure to understand 
the real purpose of an Upper House. The result of the debate 
was that a Committee was set up under Lord Rosebery, 
who eventually|| carried three resolutions in the House, 
the third of which was :— 


“That a necessary preliminary of reform and reconstruction is 
the acceptance of the principle that the possession of a peerage should 
no longer of itself give the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords.” 


This resolution had in it the seeds of sound reform, for 
the hereditary principle can only be supported where for- 
feiture is rigidly enforced when service is not performed. 
But Lord Newton, and those supporting the Bill, interpreted 
it as it was intended, as an attack on the hereditary principle. 
Only 17 Members could be found who could see the vital 
importance of that principle to the Upper House, and these 
were led by Lord Halsbury and Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
175 Members supported the resolution as interpreted by 
those responsible for it. Lord Rosebery said that there were 
three real weaknesses in the House: the first that its 
members were too numerous; the second, that they repre- 
sented too much of one interest; and the third that ‘ the 
principle of heredity . . . has met with increasing criticism 
and objection in the great body of the nation.” It is not 


* 73 votes to 14. + May 6th. 
t Hansard, 4th Series, Vol. 173, page 1208. § Jb. page 1250. 
|| March 14th, 1910. 9] 5 House of Lords Reports, 5th Series, page 141, 
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to be forgotten that the Rosebery Committee, which had 
come to these conclusions, contained 19 Conservatives 
among its 25 members. The introduction of a very distinct 
note of fear clearly distinguishes this debate from similar 
ones in the Upper House. 

In 1911 Lord Lansdowne brought forward the House 
of Lords Reconstruction Bill, which proposed that certain 
Peers should be elected to serve for a period of 12 years, 
and that one-third of that body should retire every four 
years. The remainder of the House was to be filled by 
election from the County Councils. Lord Curzon warmly 
supported this Bill, which was considered for five days,* 
and then handed to a Committee of the whole House. Within 
a few days Lord Morley of Blackburn introduced the Parlia- 
ment Act. The issues there raised are far too great to be 
considered here in full. Let us take but one point. The 
Duke of Northumberland, with all his power, attacked the 
Preamble, which read :— 


* And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords 
as it present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead 
of a hereditary basis... .” 


Lord Newton, however, could see no objection to it. 
‘“‘ Nobody,” he said, “ will care whether it is taken out or 
left in,”’ and he led the following noble lords into the Lobby 
in support of the Preamble as it stood: the Dukes of Norfolk, 
Bedford and Sutherland, the Marquis of Bath and Lans- 
downe, and Lords Curzon of Kedleston, Stanhope, Lytton, 
Eldon and many others. Only twenty-four of their Lordships 
could see that their whole future was at stake, and to their 
credit voted against the Preamble. Lord Newton’s argu- 
ment that it did not matter was effectively answered by 
Lord Parmoor in 1927, when he reminded their Lordships 
of the policy which they had chosen for themselves. 

In 1917, after the matter had been raised once again by 
Lord Burnham, a further Conference was set up with Lord 
Bryce in the chair. The report recommended that member- 
ship of the Upper House should only be achieved by election, 
with one or two exceptions. There were to be 246 persons 
‘ elected by members of the House of Commons, grouped in 
territorial areas,” and 81 to be “ elected by a joint Standing 
Committee of both Houses.” Membership was to be for a 
term of twelve years, with one-third retiring every fourth 
year. The first to retire, as in Lord Salisbury’s more recent 
proposals, were to be selected by lot. No step was taken to 
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put these proposals into effect until 1921,* when the Earl 
of Selborne urged the introduction of a measure of reform 
for the ‘‘ Second Chamber, in time for it to be dealt with 
adequately by both Houses of Parliament during the current 
session. What I mean,” said Lord Selborne, “‘ is a restoration 
to the Second Chamber of the powers every reasonable 
Second Chamber possesses under the Constitution of every 
civilized country. ... The powers such a Second Chamber 
should possess are dealt with very ably by the Report of 
the Bryce Conference.”t Mr. Bonar Law had given his 
pledge that the matter would be dealt with during that 
session, and the motion was carried when it had been altered 
so that it merely urged the introduction of some measure 
‘at the earliest possible moment.” 

A year latert the Secretary of State for India, on behalf of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government, introduced five 
resolutions :— 


1. That the House should consist, in addition to Peers 

of Blood Royal, Lords Spiritual and Law Lords, of 
(a) Members elected directly or indirectly from outside. 
(b) Hereditary Peers elected from their order. 
(c) Members nominated by the Crown. 

2. That every member with the exception of Peers of 
the Blood Royal, and Law Lords, was to hold his seat only 
for a term of years. 

3. That the House was to consist of 300 members. 

4. That the decision of whether a Bill was a Money Bill 
or not was to be made by a joint Committee of the two 
Houses, and 

5. That the Parliament Act was not to apply to Bills 
which would change the Constitution of the House. 

The ultimate fate of these resolutions$ is of no conse- 
quence. The Coalition Government fell almost at once, 
and they were heard of no more. 

It was the Duke of Sutherland who revived the discussion 
in 1925,|| when he asked that the papers concerning the 
reform of the House might be laid before it. The Lord 
Chancellor (Viscount Cave) said that, “‘ To appoint another 
Commission or Committee would, I think, be useless. .. . 
In the near future, possibly next year, we may be in a 
position to put before Parliament proposals dealing with 


* March 18th. 
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this difficult and vital question.”* After two days’ debate 
the matter was put in the hands of a Cabinet Committee, 
and on June 20th, 1927, Lord Fitzalan of Derwent moved 
that this ‘“‘ House would welcome a reasonable measure 
limiting and defining membership of the House, and dealing 
with the defects which are inherent in certain provisions of 
the Parliament Act. That in the view of the long-standing 
declarations of Ministers that reform of the Second Chamber 
of the Legislature is of urgent importance to the public 
service.” 

Such, briefly, is the history of the various attempts to 
reform the Upper House from within. Could a greater 
condemnation be levelled at any body ? Nearly half a century 
of debate has produced no result, with the exception of two 
reports which are valued by no one. Where in all those 
debates is there more than an occasional speech which gets 
near to the real cause of the almost annual alarm? Nearly 
every speaker, for example, says that the House must be 
reduced in number? But what is the principle underlying 
the suggestion ? I have a respect for a man who says that 
something is bad and that he wants none of it, or that some- 
thing is good and he wants more of it. If the Peers are of 
any value, if they are setting good standards, if they are 
giving leadership and hope, then the more nobility we have 
the better for the country. But if they can do none of these 
things they are valueless and should be removed. I would 
respect the man who said boldly that the standard of 
nobility was now so low that the numbers of the House 
should be divided by ten, who said that the hereditary 
principle with forfeiture unenforced is nonsense, and that 
those who failed to perform their service should have their 
privileges removed. But who could take either point to-day ? 
They both involve a standard of nobility, and a mere cursory 
glance at the debates clearly shows no such thing is ever 
contemplated. Let me give but two examples of the utter- 
ances which pass for wisdom in the Upper House. The 


first comes from Lord Newton when introducing his scheme 
in 1907 :— 


“‘ Anyone who reads these debates (on the subject of reform) cannot 
I think help being struck by certain features in them, the admirable 
nature of the speeches delivered, the short duration of the debates 
and the scanty numbers of peers who voted on those occasions. And 
I think it would be difficult to find a better argument than that for the 
reduction of our numbers.’’t 


* House of Lords Debates, Vol. 60, 5th Series, page 709. 
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The other is the Secretary of State for India, Lord Birken- 
head, who speaks of 

“ , . the subject to which I have given a good deal of time and 
thought. ... The problems are two. We have in the first place to 
decide on the numbers and the constitution of that body which we 
shall recommend. In the second place we have to reach a conclusion 
upon the powers which we shall recommend to Parliament to entrust 
to the body so constituted.’’* 

No comment is necessary on either pronouncement, 
except that it must not be forgotten that these are carefully 
considered statements by noble men on the great principles 
on which any reform of the Upper House must be based. 
Later in the speech I have already quoted Lord Newton 
said: “I well remember my noble friend Lord Londonderry 
once expressing in my hearing the desire that he might die 
a Member of the House of Commons.” ‘These are not 
exceptional statements, but they are sufficient to show that 
it is unlikely that any principle will be discovered and accepted, 
or any standard of nobility appreciated and maintained. 

Another typical example of the complete failure to 
appreciate the real basis for the Upper House is given by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who said :— 

“ If I were asked to define what is the function of a Second Chamber 

(note the carefully chosen words) I would be inclined to say that its 

duty is to secure that no policy shall be irrevocably adopted which 

is not in accordance with the will of the people . . . an appeal to the 

country alone can show the real will of the people.’’t 
The desire for an appeal to the country arises from two 
ideas: the first that the modern Peer is as completely 
divorced from the country as is the Member of Parliament, 
and the second that he does not wish to be held responsible 
for any mistakes he may make. Whereas the noble should be 
able to give hope largely because he can express the large 
amount of political wisdom which lies inarticulate in the 
minds of those who rely on him; to do this he must be so 
closely in contact with his followers that he reflects their 
views. And the second idea, as I have already pointed out, 
is an admission of personal inability to shoulder the burden 
of leadership. But this complete abandonment of all that 
made the Upper House valuable is not the monopoly of one 
man. Let me take an example from one of the earliest debates. 
In introducing his first Bill on this subject Lord Rosebery 
said: ‘‘ Our members . . . have not and cannot have the 
constant compulsory connection with the nation that adds 
so much to the strength of the House of Commons.” { 


* 60 House of Lords, 5th Series, 949, April 2nd, 1925. 
+ Hansard 173, 4th Series, 1246, } Hansard, Vol, 289, 4th Series, 945, 
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The desire to give effect to the will of the people instead 
of giving them leadership involves a complete abandonment 
of all the duties and responsibilities of nobility. And yet it 
is the keynote of nearly every debate. I will take but two 
further examples. The Duke of Devonshire has said :— 

“This House has never claimed, and it does not now 
claim, to act upon its own convictions in defiance of the 
opinions either of the House of Commons or of the country 

I trust that . . . it will use its judgment where the gravity 
of the situation requires it, to secure that the true will of 
the people should be ascertained, and when it is ascertained, 
that it should be acted upon.”* And Lord Salisbury, in 
1927, during the debate on Lord Fitzalan’s motion, said :— 

“The House of Lords has not used, and never except on very, 
very rare occasions tried to use, its privileges against the final judgment 
of the House of Commons, and never against the considered judgment 
of the people. And that is the thing on which they must ultimately 
rely.”’+ 

What can be the possible value of such an Upper Chamber ? 
All its most valuable functions are abandoned for the rare 
task of ensuring that if the will of the people as expressed 
at an election is not carried out they shall be given the chance 
of pronouncing judgment again. And yet, while admitting 
that mistakes may be made by elected representatives, in 
the same breath certain of their Lordships request that the 
principle of election shall be applied to their own House. 
That, indeed, would relieve them of the last small chance 
they have of being held responsible for any of their actions. 

These are brief examples of the principles on which their 
Lordships have debated. If this is the clear definition of 
principle let us see how they fight for it, as the Duke of 
Northumberland said, “‘ apart from tactics and apart from 
results.” Let us see them bravely facing unpopularity for 
what they believe to be right. Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
said in the debate on the Parliament Act :— 

“T, for one, say that there is no treason to our proper functions 
if we pass a Bill which we may not like, if we are satisfied that it is 
really in accordance with the settled desires and wishes of the people.’’t 

Earl Russell, in the same debate, said :— 


“The Times has said: ‘No sane man can suppose that the opposi- 
tion could get a majority.’ If that is admitted, why should resistance 
be prolonged to what is according to our own political rules the will 
of the people.’’§ 


* Hansard, Vol. 174, 4th Series, 15. 
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And these ideas are expressed in many other speeches in 
that debate. Several years later the Duke of Northumberland 
expressed a view which was not only prevalent in the country 
but also in the House of Lords :— 


“There is a very strong and growing class . . . which desires to 
abolish the hereditary principle as applied to this House, not because 
they do not believe in it, but because they think the people of this 
country have no belief in it, and it is no use continuing to defend it.’’* 


And finally, Lord Ribblesdale cynically advised his Con- 
servative opponents that, 

“.,. at this particular moment the game is up. You must give way 

. We all get on very well at hunting and bazaars and those kind of 

things, but I rather feel our time is up as regards the constituencies. 

You have the fact that had there been a Dissolution you could 

not have won an election on the cry of the House of Lords.... I am 

afraid that with dear food round your necks, and the House of Lords 
on your backs, you are not likely to win an election for some time.’’+ 

Similar examples could have been taken from nearly 
any of the debates. You have men to whom the country 
is looking for leadership, saying that if there is any difficulty 
it is not worth fighting to the end for principle. In order 
to win an election it is worth abandoning all principles. 
You have it definitely stated that if your principle is un- 
popular you must not be held responsible for the ensuing 
disaster if you either fail to fight for it, or if you swim with 
the tide. What possible value can such an emasculated 
House of Lords be ? 

We have, therefore, seen that the House of Lords has made 
no effort to find a principle. And, while endeavouring to 
survive as a Second Chamber, it has abandoned the duties 
it was designed to perform, and refused to make itself 
responsible for any of its acts or omissions. We have further 
seen that it is not prepared to risk unpopularity for a moment. 
The Parliament Act{ has not affected its power in the least. 
By 1907 their Lordships had abandoned their duties, and 
had stated in no uncompromising terms that they would not 
risk unpopularity. Whatever powers such men were given 
their actions could not change. The House of Lords is not 
really hampered by the Parliament Act: its limitations 
arise directly from the weakness of its personnel. Before it 
can be any use to give powers to such men, they must demon- 
strate that they have such power that whether the Parlia- 
ment Act is repealed or not they are not affected by it. They 
must show that they are capable of real leadership, that they 
appreciate what their responsibilities are. Until that is done 


* 67 House of Lords, 5th Series, 87. 
776.915. $1911. 
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the Englishman with hundreds of years of political experience 
stored inarticulately in his bones can never give them his 
confidence. The introduction of elections could not help 
them to achieve popularity. In my small experience in the 
country I have yet to face a meeting which could not be made 
violently enthusiastic if a genuinely responsible lead came 
even at this late hour from the Peers. The country is dis- 
appointed in, and completely apathetic towards, its elected 
representatives. The principle of election is discredited and 
could bring no strength to the Upper House. Power can 
only be derived from the application of responsibility and 
nobility. The present House of Lords, trained on timidity, 
must reform itself. Its failure to exercise nobility has been 
admitted on several occasions in debate. The Earl of Crewe, 
for example, said :— 

‘There are, I think, 158 Conservative and Liberal Unionist members 
in the House of Commons, and if those gentlemen were brought here 
and an equal number of your Lordships’ House removed elsewhere, 
again we should have to regret a great personal loss, but the conduct 


of business and the fate of Bills in this House would be precisely as 

now.’’* 

And Lord Newton said :— 

“T believe that if four or five hundred tradespeople, stockbrokers, 
or anybody you could think of selected at haphazard, were put in 
our places, they would arrive at very much the same decision in the 
long run as we do.’’} 

If the Upper House cannot be the bulwark against money 
values, if it can be no different from the House of Commons, 
and if nobility is meaningless, the Upper House could never 
have power to act whatever the Statutes may set out as its 
powers. Such a body of men are under any circumstances 
powerless. They were content to accept the Parliament 
Act. To-day, there is no more sign of life in the Upper House 
than there was in 1907. Imagine the men I have quoted 
from that year, and the House is now almost entirely con- 
stituted of such men, with whatever powers you may care to 
give them confronted with the challenge Sir Stafford Cripps 
has outlined in his new book.} 

“The first task of a Socialist Government,’ he declares, would be 
to pass in one day the Emergency Powers Bill, enabling immediate 
action to be taken by Ministerial orders. The House of Lords would 
either reject or delay the Bill, unless guarantees as to the passage of 
such a Bill had been obtained as a condition of taking office. If this 


is not so, then immediate application will have to be made to the Crown 
to resolve the conflict by the creation of Peers. ... Should the Crown 


* Hansard 173, 4th Series, 1230. + Jb. 1209, May 6th, 1907. 
t “ Problems of a Socialist Government,” and see his article in News- 
Chronicle, June 22. 
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refuse, there would be two alternative lines of action: first, immediate 

resignation throwing responsibility back on the capitalists ; or second, 

an unconstitutional continuance in power with a total disregard of 
the House of Lords.” 

Can we not visualise speeches in the Upper House similar 
to those I have set out, in which their Lordships would 
absolve themselves of any responsibility for their surrender 
of all the things that they should stand for because it 
was the “ will of the people.” If the unlikely thing hap- 
pened, and their Lordships, for the first time for many 
years showed they were alive, their record in the country 
owing to past weakness would be such that they could not 
possibly be strong enough to maintain their position. Their 
departure would, however, be an honourable one. But if they 
are to fight, they could have the country behind them at 
the display of nobility and leadership. Only by proving them- 
selves worthy can they survive. If they remained lifeless, and 
bowed to the “ will of the people”’ if a crisis came, they might 
prolong their life as an Upper House, and they might save 
themselves some personnel unpopularity at the time. But 
when all traces of what generations of Englishmen have given 
their exertion and their lives to build and maintain, when 
what we know as England had disappeared beyond recall, and 
when the Labour dictatorship had failed, as fail it must in 
time, their Lordships would then deserve the condemnation 


‘of history. The House of Lords can exercise no power at 


all until it once again fulfils its duties, and contains more 
men than at present who are willing even to die for their 
principles. The source of power can never be legislation ; it 
must always spring from character and worth. 


Bryant IRVINE. 


[While disassociating The National Review from the general attack 
made upon the present services to the Country of the House of Lords, 
it was thought that readers might be interested in a school of thought 
which desires to see the Peers in a much stronger position than they 
hold now.—Eb., N.R.] 


AUSTRIA MUST BE SAVED 


A tour through Austria at this moment makes one thing 
clear to the observant traveller ; the courageous and energetic 
Dr. Dollfuss cannot save the country from Hitlerism and all 
that it stands for unless he is effectively helped by Britain, 
France and Italy. The fact must not be disguised that the 
Nazi propaganda has achieved significant results in every 
province of the country. That is not to say that all the 
Austrians who have fallen under the spell of the ex-Austrian 
house painter, now become the master of Germany, and who 
regard the swastika as the emblem of prosperity and therefore 
happiness, are necessarily unpatriotic. They desire to remain 
Austrians, but they are persuaded that the country will only 
find its feet again if Germany is in charge of its economic 
destinies. 

What is happening in Austria is really the aftermath of 
years of internal turmoil. Austria could not settle down, 
could not accept the new conditions imposed upon her by the 
Treaty of Saint Germains. The constant quarrels between 
the two political parties (the Socialists and the Christian 
Socials), the wrecking of the finances, the horrors of inflation, 
the dependence on the nations, allied in the war, for loans to 
enable her to live in her emasculated state, produced a feeling 
of despair which became accentuated from one year to 
another. This despair assumed a somewhat tragic form when 
the dream of the Anschluss (union with Germany) was 
finally shattered. 

The revolution in Germany which made Herr Adolf Hitler 
the dictator of over sixty million people was bound to have 
its repercussion in German-speaking Austria. It was argued 
in that country that as Hitler had got rid of the political 
parties, had, in fact, practically dispensed with Parliament, 
he would be free to do the things that had to be done, and so 
bring back prosperity to Germany. And it was further 
argued that what was being done in Germany could also be 
accomplished in Austria. It was held that there would be a 
real Anschluss, political as well as economic. The two 
German-speaking countries would march hand in hand and 
work out their own salvation, irrespective of the Treaties of 
Versailles and Saint Germain. 

Thus the Nazi ideals found fervent supporters in Austria. 
Hitler himself was apparently convinced that the complete 
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conversion of Austria to his cause would be a comparatively 
simple matter. He sent Herr Habicht, a member of the 
Reichstag, to the German Embassy at Vienna. The mission 
of this egregious publicist was to inspect the National Socialist 
forces in Austria, to rally the Austrians to the swastika, and 
to report, at the proper moment, when a coup d’ Etat had to be 
proclaimed. But Hitler reckoned without Dr. Dollfuss. The 
Tom Thumb Chancellor had no use for the Fascism as practised 
in Germany. He refused to sanction the appointment of 
Herr Habicht who had to return to Germany. Then followed 
that intensive propaganda by dropping leaflets from aero- 
planes in Tyrol and by broadcasts from Munich. Smarting 
under defeat Herr Habicht became one of the most unscru- 
pulous propagandists that the world has known. In his 
broadcast talks he made statements on the situation in Austria 
which were in direct opposition to the facts. Naturally, 
Dr. Dollfuss had to complain, not to Berlin, but to the British, 
French and Italian chancelleries. Action was taken, and 
Signor Mussolini was given an assurance that the annoyance 
complained of would cease. Note what happened. The 
assurance given was typically German. It meant nothing at 
all. The promise was broken on the morrow. The propa- 
ganda became more intensive and offensive than ever. And 
more unscrupulous. It has to be said that while the wild 
assertions of Herr Habicht were laughed at in Vienna they 
were taken seriously by many inhabitants of Tyrol. Minds 
were inflamed in that province, and it cannot be denied that 
the seeds of Nazi propaganda have germinated with amazing 
rapidity there. 

Tyrol is the weak part of the “ Vaterlandische Front ” 
against the Nazis. Sympathisers with the new gospel preached 
by Hitler go so far as to assert that 70 per cent. of the Austrian 
people are for the Fiihrer. I doubt this figure, but from 
enquiries I have made in Innsbruck and its vicinity I am led 
to believe that many inhabitants of this mountainous 
province are convinced Hitlerites. There is a reason, an 
eloquent one, too, for their espousal of the Nazi cause. To 
all intents and purposes Tyrol depends on Germany for its 
existence. It has only one industry—the tourist industry. 
And this has been sadly interfered with since Hitler conceived 
his idea of a cruel revenge on Austria. “If you refuse to 
accept my leadership,” he said in effect, “I will deal you a 
mortal blow. You will not be able to hesitate any longer. 
You must be for and not against me.’ During the summer 
season something like two thousand Germans entered Inns- 
bruck daily. But the German invasion practically ceased 
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when Hitler imposed a tax of a thousand marks on every 
German who elected to spend a holiday in Tyrol. Few, 
indeed, were the Germans who were prepared to pay this 
impost. So it comes to this: there is lamentation among the 
hotel and shopkeepers in Innsbruck. They say that their 
takings have been reduced to the extent of sixty per cent., 
that ruin is staring them in the face. 

The Tyrolese want the crisis ended as quickly as possible, 
but their idea of a solution of the problem is not the same as 
that held by their government. They ignore the main point 
—German interference in Austria’s internal affairs. They see 
only one point of view—that which affects their personal 
interests. At the time of my investigation Tyrol was causing 
the government grave anxiety. It will be impossible to say 
with any degree of accuracy how many Tyrolese have crossed 
the Bavarian frontier. Unfortunately their example has been 
followed by Austrians from other provinces. They form 
what the Germans call the “ Austrian Legion.”” The Govern- 
ment has outlawed them and stripped them of their Austrian 
nationality. They are now German Nazis. All sorts of 
rumours are current as to the use to which these refugees will 
be put should the strained relations between Germany and 
Austria continue. As soon as a “ putsch”’ from Bavaria was 
suggested the Austrian government took steps to strengthen 
the frontier. Heimwehr troops were sent from Vienna and 
massed at various points. But of what use would these troops 
be if Germany, having already infringed the Treaty of 
Versailles in so far as Austria’s independence is concerned, 
decided to go the whole hog and invade Austria ? Civil war 
and international intervention would inevitably follow. The 
fear of civil war would not stop the Nazis, but their leader 
knows well enough that international intervention would have 
unpleasant results since it might not be confined to Austria 
alone. 

The Powers gave Austria permission to increase her armed 
forces in view of Nazi threats. But most students of the 
situation on the spot will agree that the Austrian forces, even 
with the increase sanctioned, would be totally inadequate to 
put up a fight against a Nazi attack. What could an army of 
30,000 men, including a militia force of 8,000, do against a 
million Nazis? No, Austria’s armed resistance must always 
be feeble. It cannot be compared to her moizal resistance. 
Her moral strength will never be sapped as long as Dr. Dollfuss 
remains Chancellor. His role is a most difficult one. It is 
made all the more difficult because he does not know exactly 
to what extent the Powers would help him if the question of 
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Austria’s continued independence had to be settled by 
force. 

Most students of the diplomatic aspect of the Austrian 
problem will have noted the lack of spontaneous co-operation 
among the Powers in dealing with a perilous situation. 
Britain was content to accept Signor Mussolini as her spokes- 
man. France, who has given eloquent proofs of her solicitude 
for the well-being of Austria, was at first rather suspicious. 
She did not like the idea of the Duce being called upon to play 
the part of arbiter in the Austro-German problem. There 
was some justification for her doubts when she remembered 
that until a few weeks ago a friendly feeling existed between 
the German and Italian Fascist chiefs. If we are to credit a 
statement attributed to Herr Hornbostel who as office chief 
accompanied Dr. Dollfuss to Italy this friendly feeling still 
exists, though in a modified form, for the Duce has made it 
clear that Austria’s independence must and shall be respected. 
Signor Mussolini has seen the writing on the wall. An Austria 
controlled by German Nazis would not suit his book. It is 
this fact which has induced France to associate herself with 
the economic scheme for aiding Austria fathered by the Duce, 
though she would like to have full details of it before com- 
mitting herself definitely, and in the meantime she is in favour 
of immediate assistance being granted to Austria. 

Apparently our Foreign Office takes the view that active 
intervention will not be necessary as long as the Treaties are 
not infringed. But do we take full note of the possibility of 
Germany reaching her goal without having recourse to force ? 
She knows that force would be met by force. At present she 
is satisfied with the progress achieved by her policy of 
“ Gleichshaltung ’’ by which she means spiritual annexation. 
If Austria can be won over in this way there would not be any 
violation of Treaties, and the Anschluss would be brought 
about under another name. We are much concerned over 
Soviet propaganda in England, but evidently Nazi propaganda 
in Austria is no affair of ours if the Treaties remain intact. 
There is such a thing as violating the spirit of the Treaties, and 
Germany has done this all along the line, and is doing it in 
Austria now. People in various countries who have abundant 
faith in the efficacy and power of the League of Nations have 
suggested that it should be convoked expressly in order to 
deal with the Austrian problem. But what can the League 
do against a Government which persistently refuses to obey 
its decisions ? Notwithstanding the League Covenant, the 
Briand-Kellogg pact outlawing war when it is prosecuted for 
the furtherance of national and political aims, and the Four- 
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Power Pact guaranteeing the peace of Europe for ten years 
Germany, who is supposed to be disarmed, is cultivating the 
bellicose spirit in such a way as to make us wonder whether 
the Treaties and the Pacts of Peace are worth the paper on 
which they are printed. 

What is happening in Austria at this moment is simply a 
repetition of what occurred in Russia and Germany. Com- 
munism in Russia was born of despair. The economic misery 
in Germany and the bankruptcy of the system of political 
parties brought forth Hitler. Encouraged by his success 
in Germany the Nazi chief is now seeking to effect the same 
revolution in Austria. Can this despair be effectively fought 
and dissipated ? Signor Mussolini is evidently of opinion 
that Germany’s aim of spiritual annexation can be frustrated 
if Austria is given the economic aid she sorely needs. Here it 
should be pointed out that the framers of the Treaty of Saint 
Germains were hopelessly wrong in assuming that Austria 
would be able to exist economically by her own efforts. She 
has struggled for fourteen years, with the result that she has 
sunk deeper into the morass which the Treaty of Saint 
Germains created for her. It is true that she has been assisted 
financially. But financial aid was not enough. She could do 
nothing against the tariff barriers erected by the new States 
carved out of her former territory. This was made abundantly 
clear by the Layton-Rist report which it is interesting to 
recall, in view of Signor Mussolini’s economic plan, suggested 
that the neighbouring States should favour Austria’s trade by 
granting her preferential duties. 

In this connection it is worth noting what a distinguished 
victim of the Hitler regime has to offer as a remedy for 
Austria’s woes. Herr Georg Bernhard was a famous professor 
and journalist in Germany before he was banned by the Nazi 
chief and had to leave the country. He knows Austria almost 
as well as his own country, and he is of opinion that the 
Cinderella remnant of the Hapsburg monarchy can only be ‘ 
saved if it is given preferential customs agreements and more 
particularly by the Succession States. He admits that some 
difficulty would be experienced in applying his idea, and he is 
not quite sure whether Italy and Czechoslovakia would 
interpret it in a practical fashion. Evidently Signor Mussolini 
has this matter at heart or he would not have suggested an | 
economic solution of the Austrian problem. 

The load of despair can only be removed from the heart of 
Austria if she is given what is at present denied her—the 


means of subsistence. There will be no Nazis in the country, 
no German interference in its internal affairs if contentment | 
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replaces despair, if the people are inspired with hope for the 
future. Obviously the first practical step to be taken is the 
institution of a commercial union between Austria and 
Hungary. It is a cheering sign that both countries are 
seriously thinking about this matter. An economic agreement 
would mean outlets for Austrian goods. Conceivably it would 
mean more than that in course of time, for if the experiment 
was successful there is no reason why it should not be extended. 
When we come to think of it the Austrian economic problem 
is only part of the general European problem. A Customs 
Union for Europe has been talked about for years. Whenever 
the idea has cropped up it has been dismissed as impracticable. 
It may be that the vision of a Europe federated in its economic 
interests which came to the late M. Briand will come to 
other statesmen now groping and fumbling in an impasse 
apparently without issue. 

For the moment the statesmen of the Powers to whom 
Austria has appealed for protection against Hitlerism are 
confronted with the imperative necessity of taking speedy 
action. Dilly-dallying will be fatal. If Hitler triumphs in 
Austria there will be endless trouble in Europe for years to 
come. Already attempts are being made to spread the 
German madness to other countries. Apostles of Hitler are 
causing trouble in Switzerland, Denmark, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia—wherever, in fact, there are German-speaking 
sections of the population. If Austria falls these countries 
will be subjected to the same propaganda, the “ Gleich- 
shaltung,” but in a more intensive form, for the Nazis will 
redouble their efforts to realize their dream which is to create 
a Pan-German state which shall dominate Europe. 

Thus all the sacrifices, all the concessions which, with 
regret be it said, England took the lead in forcing other 
countries to make to Germany under the mistaken notion 
that she would be won over by kindness, will have been made 
in vain. Successive British Governments have never seen 
clear in their dealings with Germany. They learnt nothing 
of the German mentality from the great holocaust of war. 
British statesmen were largely responsible for terminating the 
occupation of German territory before the date set forth in 
the Treaty of Versailles; it was they who, egged on by 
America under an unwritten promise that war debts would be 
considered, removed the burden of reparations from Germany’s 
shoulders; and before Germany became seized with her 
present madness they were not wholly opposed to the proposal 
of giving her equality of armaments. 

During my frequent visits to Cologne and Wiesbaden at 
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the time of the occupation I learnt from British officers that 
the more concessions were made to the Germans the more 
they demanded. These concessions only served to give her 
strength and courage, increased her audacity, gave her 
swelled head. Germany’s heart is unchangeable whether 
under an Imperial, Republican or National Socialist regime. 
The super-race idea was not dissipated by her defeat. Under 
Hitler it is stronger than ever. The Fiihrer’s notion of a 
super-State means the domination and ultimate absorption of 
small peoples, like the Austrians, the imposition of a system 
under which there will be no such thing as liberty. It is 
therefore imperative that Britain, France and Italy see to it 
that the article in the Versailles Peace Treaty guaranteeing 
the independence of Austria is interpreted in letter and in 
spirit. Woe to Europe and its present civilisation if they fail 
to discharge their sacred duty. 


JOHN BELL. 
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FRENCH FISCAL POLICY AND EMPLOYMENT 


On returning to England after a three years’ almost 
continuous tour of the Continent, I am astonished to find 
the ignorance which prevails concerning the fiscal policy 
of France. I knew, of course, that certain organs of the 
daily press published from time to time misguided criticisms 
of the French policy, but I did not realize that such views 
were held by otherwise well-informed people. 

The complaint, so I gather, is that France does not see 
eye to eye with us on tariffs and relevant matters: that, 
in fact, France clings obstinately to cherished ideals. And 
why not? Can a nation, confident of its wisdom, do aught 
else but remain obstinate in the face of opposition based 
on what it considers are fallacious grounds. It must be 
remembered that France is not out of sympathy with the 
aims of Britain. She differs in her views, merely because 
she does not believe that British methods are suited to their 
purpose. Put quite plainly, France thinks that the British 
policy is one of drift, utterly without considered design. As 
it seems to me, having a first-hand experience of the methods 
of both countries, the French view is not without reason. 
In fact, I am of the opinion that no-one who takes the 
trouble to look into the rival fiscal schemes of France and 
Britain, and approaches the investigation in an unbiassed 
spirit, will refuse to admit the wisdom of the French system. 

The French legislation may be dubbed reactionary, but 
who will say, in the light of current events, that it was ill- 
advised or unjustified. Consider the statistics of unemploy- 
ment as its exists to-day. Of the total working population, 
the percentage unemployed in Britain, the U.S.A., and 
Germany is respectively 13.4%, 26.1%, and 11.2%. In 
France it is well under 2%! * 

In France, the interests of the State are paramount. 
Individual freedom is a limited thing. Personal gain must 
always give way to the needs of the community at large. 
One of the abiding ideals of French Government policy 
(second only to that of keeping her territory secure against 
invasion) is to maintain all her people in full and profitable 
employment. ‘To that end every part of her policy is thought 

*The French figure includes registered and unregistered unemployment : 


also that due to a vanished tourist traffic (a reflex of other nations’ troubles) 
without which the percentage would be only slightly over 1 per cent. 
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out. Nothing is left to chance. All aspects of the trend 
of affairs are considered and steps are taken to prevent 
circumstances arising which will defeat that ideal. In this 
connection, France has been acutely concerned about mass 
production, and, from the first, viewed it with suspicion. 

As France sees it, mass production can become one of 
the chief causes of unemployment. For that reason the 
development in France of its principles—whether applied to 
the products of the soil or factory—has been watched with 
unceasing vigilance. The importance which France attaches 
to this aspect of modern industrialism is shown by the speech 
of M. Daladier at the World Economic Conference. The 
vital part of his address was directed towards the overcoming 
of the evil of unrestrained mass production and rationalization. 
The French Premier said :— 


“ After the war, the world, attracted by the delusion of credit, 
suddenly launched forth into mass production without regard to true 
consuming capacity. We must restore to human work its former 
dignity. We must make the machine the servant of man and not man 
the slave of the machine. It is necessary to organize and supervise 
agreements between producers in order that work may be carried out 
in a national way adjusted to the real possibilities of consumption.” 


One might imagine from this speech that the French 
Premier was speaking mournfully of conditions in his own 
country. But an examination of the facts will show that, 
among the great nations, France alone has suffered no direct 
effects from mass production. She has allowed it to develop 
only to that point where it is regarded as of benefit to the 
nation. Why then did M. Daladier stress the point at 
the Conference ? Because he knows, as every important 
politician in France knows, that the failure to grip this 
economic evil in our own and other countries is primarily 
responsible for most of the world’s employment troubles 
which to-day beset civilization. He was putting his finger 
on the industrial world’s weak spot. He was pointing out 
that the negligent disregard of the inexorable law of supply 
and demand had extracted its logical penalty: that un- 
restrained mass production had created foodstuffs and 
manufactured goods beyond the requirements even of modern 
civilization, and that the glut so produced had made inevitable 
the lowered price-level which all now agree is one of the 
chief obstacles to the return of prosperity. 

France sums up the potential evils * of mass production 
as follows :— 


*The psychological and physiological aspects are not taken into account 
as they are outside the scope of this article. 
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1. Mass production, by reducing the number of workers 
per unit of turnover, is liable to produce unemployment. 

2. Large-scale factories are apt to become too big for a 
sufficient outlet to be found for the products in the 
home markets. Hence production has eventually either 
to be restricted or an export trade becomes obligatory. 

3. Embarking upon export trade means _ transacting 
business under conditions which no nation can control : 
the exporter is at the mercy of other nations’ tariffs, 
bounties, quotas, currency changes, etc., and, in a 
depression, it is the imported goods which are first dis- 
pensed with. 

4, In the absence of an adequate export trade mass 
production is likely to produce an unsaleable surplus 
with its economic repercussions. 

5. Mass production produces excessive wealth for a few, 
together with a minority section of higher-paid workers 
whose preferential treatment causes a demand for 
‘“‘ uneconomic ” wages and unrest among the majority. 

6. The high-wage factories act as a magnet to the detri- 
ment of agriculture ; and 

7. The creation of large mass production works even- 
tually causes excessive urbanization with high living 
costs that offset the improvement in wages. 


French fear that the introduction of mass production 
might finally result in unemployment has solid foundation 
in fact. The fundamental purpose of “ rationalization” and 
large-scale production is to lower costs, 7.e., to increase the 
output per worker: not to increase the number of workers. 
The latter is a quite secondary consideration. If “ rationaliz- 
ation’ does not decrease labour costs per unit of production, 
it will not pay for the capital involved in bringing it about. 
Hence, its primary object must be to make goods cheaper. 
This naturally widens the market, for it increases the number 
of people who are financially able to purchase a product, and 
if the market could be indefinitely extended, extra labour would 
be ultimately absorbed, as the percentage of increase in the 
sales would exceed the increased percentage of individual 
output created by the adoption of the large-scale processes. 

The difficulty nowadays, when each country is thinning 
down its manufactured imports to make an extra market for 
its own products, is to find an outlet for a quantity that is 
more than sufficient to outweigh the percentage improvement 
in the individual output. An instance of this is provided by 
the following table relating to British Industries :— 
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} 
| Production in | No. employed 
| (millions of £s). | (in thousands). | 
| : | 
| 1928. | 
devalu- | 
1913. ated to | In In 
pre-war | 1913. 1928. 
| value. | 
Cotton and Weaving. . 215 240 | 570 520 
Woollen and Worsted. . 40 60 | 259 250 
| Clothing and Millinery 60 80 | 407 344 
| Cement | 13 18 | 148 128 
| Bricks and Roofing . | 66.5 1 | 68 | 67 
| Building Materials .. | 5 8 | 65 64 
Ships’ tonnage cleared) 43 53 | 572 | 524 
Totals .. | 3825 | 469 | 2,089 | 1,897 


As will be seen, these figures show that during the period 
between 1913 and 1928, in seven of our important industries 
which made the change-over to larger-scale machinery, the 
output per worker increased by 35 per cent. while the turnover 
increased only by 25 per cent. This involved the dismissal 
of 192,000 workers. In every one of these industries, owing 
to the difficulty of increasing the market to the same extent 
as the individual output was raised, workpeople had ulti- 
mately to be put off. It was their dismissal coincident with 
that of millions of others similarly involved in Great Britain 
and other countries which precipitated the present crisis. 
During a recent tour of Germany I was several times 
told by captains of industry that quite 50 per cent. of the 
unemployment in Germany was directly caused by the pro- 
gramme for the “rationalization of industry’’ which was 
forced upon German firms by their Government. Some of 
them went to the length of proving their statement by facts 
and figures of production. They showed me how their efforts 
to reduce costs, in order to secure fresh overseas markets, 
had resulted in large numbers being thrown out of work, in 
spite of the fact that their actual output was in the end 
immeasurably greater. One employer demonstrated that a 
merger of allied manufacturers and a reorganization of the 
production plans had brought about an increase of 120 per 
cent. in the output with a factory staff fewer by 40 per cent. 
He added: “ Our plants now turn out such big quantities 
in so short a time that we cannot keep them going on the 
needs of our home market (or even the export trade that is 
still left us) and we have had to pay off some of the 60 per 
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cent. of workers that remained after the reorganization was 
carried out.” 

In the U.S.A. the position is even worse. There, mass 
production has been carried to such lengths that in motor-car 
factories there are now machines capable of making six 
pressed steel frames a minute: machines, that is to say, each 
of which is able to perform the work originally done by one 
hundred and seventy-five men. This means that if the 
creation of those machines is not to result in a diminution of 
the number of workmen employed, the sales market for motor- 
cars must be increased 175 times. What has been happening 
in motor-car factories has been taking place in nearly every 
other American factory. Cigarette machines now make 
hundreds of thousands a day instead of thousands. Glass- 
making plants produce tons in the same time as, and with less 
labour than, was necessary for the making of hundredweights 
formerly. And so on. Moreover, the development of 
mechanized production has not been restricted to workshops. 
It has taken place on the farms all over the U.S.A. Owing 
to the introduction of agricultural machinery capable of 
performing several operations on a large scale and at greater 
speed, the number of workpeople on each individual American 
farm has, according to official statistics, been reduced during 
the last two decades to such an extent that, in the aggregate, 
over 13,000,000 farm hands have been driven from the soil. 

Seeing that the principle of mass production has, with 
disastrous consequences, swept so rapidly and so entirely 
throughout the U.S.A., Germany and Great Britain, how is it 
that France has been able to remain almost immune from its 
evils ? What means has she adopted to prevent her industrial 
magnates from instituting the same advanced methods and 
plunging France into the same abyss of unemployment ? 

The whole secret lies in her fiscal policy. French 
Governments have throughout acted with vision. They 
saw the trend and instituted legislation to counter it. The 
preventive measures adopted may be roughly divided into 
three classes :-— 

1. A system of control over turnover and income by means 
of a special form of graded taxation varying with the 
class of occupation and the volume of business being 
done. 

2. A system of control over imports (machinery and mer- 
chandise) by means of graded duties and quotas. 

3. A system of control over production by means of graded 
taxation varying according to the class or classes of 
goods dealt in. 
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These three selective and discriminatory devices enabled 
French Governments without effort to exercise control over 
the character, growth or decline of every industry, without 
in any way interfering in its management, or in the attitude of 
employers to employed or vice versa. 

French Governments quickly realized that the heads of 
industrial undertakings embraced mass production for per- 
sonal ends. It was a ready means of making a huge fortune 
swiftly. They therefore arranged for taxation to be on sucha 
basis in certain industries that the new big turnover when it 
should materialize would be so subject to taxes and imposts 
that the increase of business would hardly be worth while. 
No great fortunes are made in France. That is why. A few 
Frenchmen, by operating workshops in England and else- 
where, have amassed big sums ; some who run large stores in 
France (to which the Government offers no objection, as they 
provide a constant outlet for French products and produce) 
have also made great riches, but, in the main, there is in 
France no millionaire class such as we have in England and 
as exists so largely in the U.S.A. 

Businesses in France are arranged in classes for fiscal 
purposes. Those which deal with elemental needs like food 
and clothing are almost free from taxation. On the other 
hand, those which concern luxuries are heavily taxed, 
according to the degree with which they are considered 
luxuries. And curiously enough it is just the luxury trades 
which lend themselves most readily to production on mass 
lines. 

But the French fiscal policy does not cease its efforts 
by controlling the income of its magnates. It extends its 
activities to embrace control of every other factor which 
might lead to the adoption of mass production. For instance, 
fearing that the new principle might lead to unemployment 
among its peasant class, France puts difficulties, by means 
of duties and quotas, in the way of imporiing agricultural 
machinery calculated to decrease greatly the labour per acre. 
It even supervises the introduction of literature and sales agents 
concerning such things. 

Further, it restricts the import of machinery for manu- 
facture by mass-production methods of goods now made 
wholly or largely by hand. Its large lace-making industry 
has, for example, been protected by this means. Similarly 
it restricts the entry of goods, such as doors, cut timber, 
pressed ornamental metal work, etc., made by mass produc- 
tion, the import of which would compete unfairly with goods 
now made by personal handicraft. The French cabinet- 
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making and decorative metal industries have been most 
carefully preserved in this way. These are but examples of 
the system in operation. 

As a result of these and other measures, France, judged 
by the industrial standards of the U.S.A., Germany or even 
Great Britain, is a primitive country. All kinds of handi- 
crafts still hold sway. The soil is tilled, in the main by hand, 
just as it was generations ago. France has maintained a 
population balanced evenly between the factory and the farm. 
In the whole of her great country there are only four cities 
(including Paris) with over a quarter of a million of in- 
habitants. The relative urbanization of France compared 
with the U.S.A., Great Britain and Germany is shown by the 
following diagram which points its own moral :— 


RELATIVE URBANIZATION. 
Note the over-urbanized condition of Great Britain 
and the balanced population of France. 


| | Britain. | US.A. France. | Germany. 
| 
| Agriculture § 12% 
29% 

- 43% | 35% 

@ | Manufactures 44% 

Z 32% sehnainaniaield 

m 

BS)  ____,_ Fewsisesenes 32% | 
| & Transport and | 
| S | Commerce a re 40% | 
i a ne anne 
En 14%, 13% 


Figures denote °/, of employed population. 


Yes, primitive, France certainly is, but not because her 
people are backward. She is primitive merely because her 
rulers understand the psychology of the French nation and 
have been at pains to guard it against developments which 
threatened its existence. France is the great stronghold of 
individualism—which mass production so utterly destroys. 
Their fiscal policy—both taxation and tariffs—recognizes the 
individuality of its people, and is designed to preserve it. 
France has remained primitive by design, having sensed in 
advance the evils from which the other principal nations are 
now suffering. France has exercised foresight, and so is, in 
fact, ahead of the times. She has brought to fruition a 
policy which the United States, Germany and ourselves will 
eventually have to adopt if we are not to drift into socialistic 
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control of every industrial activity. France has gone slowly 
and surely along the road which preserves the liberty of the 
subject. All the rest of us have hurried unwittingly along the 
road to “‘ communism,” each in violent competition with the 
other. Now, having arrived at the crisis, we must all either 
retrace our steps, by directive legislation, or go headlong to 
complete government control of production, and, finally, 
communistic regimentation of all labour. 

President Roosevelt has recognized the folly of past 
American Administrations and has signalized his intention to 
return to the cross-roads. In his broadcast speech on the 
24th July he said :— 

“We cannot attain to lasting prosperity with a nation half boom 
and half broke. If all the people have work, fair wages and fair profits, 
they can buy the products of their neighbours, and business is good. 
If you take away the wages and profits of half of them, business is only 
half as good. It does not help much if the fortunate half is very 
prosperous—the best way is for everybody to be reasonably prosperous. 
We have been producing more than we can consume or sell in a de- 
pressed market. The cure is not to produce so much.’’* 

It now remains for our leaders to recognize the grave 
trend in our own affairs and to take a leaf out of France’s 
book of knowledge. It is high time that the Government 
amended our drifting fiscal policy and took steps to restore 
the lost balance in our working populations. Our slogan for 
the next decade should be “‘ Back to the Land with all Speed,” 
supported by a policy designed to make us and our Empire, 
as far as lies in our power, self-supporting. With vision it 
can be done and with vision it should be done. 


S. Harcourt-RIvINGTOoN. 


*N.B.—Since this article was written in August last, it has become 
evident that President Roosevelt considers the American nation to have 
advanced so far along the wrong road that he is driven to institute an era 


of complete control of production before American industry can be brought 
back to sanity. §.H.-R. 
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WE shall be confronted almost immediately with another 
of those Acts of Parliament under which a huge block of the 
population is labelled, and, under certain conditions, en- 
dowed with a weekly income. To provide that income a 
fund will be created and maintained out of the proceeds of 
general taxation. This last will reduce the consumption of 
goods and services, that is, employment, by more than the 
subsistence it will give to the uninsured unemployed. For 
it is more than a transfer of sums of money. Besides the 
transfer of money, there is the shrinkage, under the pressure 
of the taxation involved, of the exchange of goods and 
services by which we all live. Lastly, this pressure and 
shrinkage will be added to the pressure and shrinkage already 
caused by the conditional endowment of other very large 
blocks of population, the old, the sick, the widows, the 
orphans, the blind, the tuberculous, the ‘‘ mental,” and, as 
to one-third of the cost, the insured unemployed. 

By “added” we do not mean that the uninsured un- 
employed are not being maintained out of public funds now. 
They are being so maintained, either out of the proceeds 
of general taxation by means of transitional payments, 
or out of the proceeds of rates, by means of outdoor 
relief. 

If that is so, what need is there for another Act? If 
there must be another Act, of what kind shouldit be? Does 
its introduction give an opening for something better than 
the other Acts in this imposing series? We are to have 
another Act for three reasons: (1) Because the present 
arrangement is “ transitional,” and another more permanent 
arrangement is implied in the word, promised, and expected. 
We shall return to these points. (2) Because the great 
cities of the north of England are hammering at the doors of 
Whitehall and St. Stephens declaring that they cannot 
afford to maintain their uninsured unemployed (Manchester 
might have thought of that when deciding to erect the 
imposing and costly pile which is to house a “ central refer- 
ence library”), and, contrary to expectation, the seaside 
resorts of the South Coast have actually refused to come to 
the rescue! (3) Because the Cabinet have decided that it is 
time that the uninsured unemployed were rescued from the 
“harsh”? andg{unsympathetic administration of the Poor 
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Law Act, 1930, introduced by Mr. Arthur Greenwood and 
passed into law by the Labour-Socialist majority in the 
House of Commons. (Is this by chance a case of “‘ dishing the 
whigs ”’ once more ?) 

Returning to (1) we ask: Is it worth the while of readers 
of The National Review to call in question the now estab- 
lished policy of endowing the whole body of citizens if and 
when they come into certain categories? The essence of 
this policy is that we do not want to know anything about 
Tom Jones or Mrs. Smith or little Maggie Robinson. All 
we want to know in the England of to-day is: Is A. “ un- 
employed” and having less than a certain income? Is 
B. a widow? Has C. lost her parents? Then he or she is 
entitled to a certain weekly income out of public funds and 
there is no more to be said. It gives everybody concerned 
a comfortable sense of security, and certainty; of freedom 
from perplexity, worry and the irksome necessity of making 
plans, devising ways and means—everyone save a few! 
We suspect those, who must be left out of all that peace 
of mind and sense of security, of being precisely the readers of 
The National Review. Those readers are already asking them- 
selves, Shall we not find ourselves exchanging freedom from the 
worry of making a vast number of little plans, for the far 
greater, more haunting and terrible worry of seeing the 
vital energies of the country crushed by the peine forte et 
dure. The method of that grim punishment was to go on 
adding to the weights that were pressing the life out of the 
rogue or suspected rogue—we have noted that this Act to 
give permanent endowment to another great army of people 
is to be added to the other Acts which endow other huge 
categories, and to the pressure involved in financing them. 

(3) The Minister was right in contrasting what he was 
going to do with the essential character of Poor Law 
administration. Where, we submit, he was profoundly 
wrong was in calling the latter “harsh.” The opposite 
will be found upon examination to be a much more accurate 
description! What the Minister felt was, it must surely be 
kinder to endow a person with an income than to put him 
under the necessity of discussing all his affairs once every 
four weeks with a Relieving Officer and a Public Assistance 
Sub-Committee. This was his argument: ‘“‘ You Poor Law 
people tell us plainly that your aim is “ depauperisation.” 
You do not want to see people subsisting upon outdoor 
relief. You regard that as deplorable. I, on the other hand, 
and the National Government, are out to show the uninsured 
unemployed that they are every bit as good as we are. They 
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have been waiting three hundred years and more to be 
given that assurance in an Act of Parliament, and they are 
now going to get it.” Observe, this is something additional to 
the administrative ease and comfort of having it all settled 
and known and expected and applicable to every individual 
alike by rule of thumb. It is true that the Minister proposes 
to keep the “‘ Means Test,” and equally true that His Majesty’s 
Opposition have promised to repeal it on the day following 
their return to power. Let us not be misled. The “‘ Means 
Test ” belongs to the philosophy and outlook of the Poor 
Law. It is poles asunder from the whole conception of 
endowing the various categories of the population under 
a series of Acts of Parliament. The bulk of our citizens are 
not much addicted to hard thinking, but they understand 
very well this distinction. Under the endowment plan you 
draw your allowance as soon as you can show that you have 
entered the category. Your other private affairs are nobody’s 
business but your own. People have begun to get well used 
to this idea. It suits their travesty of thought. It is in a 
line with all forms of “ collective bargaining.” It is always 
the point at issue in a strike. It is the kind of point they have 
argued for thousands, nay millions of hours, at bar counters, 
and waxed hot and eloquent about nearly every night of their 
lives. It will stand the Opposition in extremely good stead 
in the election of (?) 1935. 

Where do we in The National Review differ from this 
line of reasoning which Sir E. Hilton Young shares so 
fraternally with His Majesty’s Opposition? We think he 
is fundamentally wrong about the Poor Law; and for 
several reasons. In the first place there is nothing “ harsh ” 
about the Poor Law. The very existence of it is a generous 
thing. The Act of the 43rd year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, which Mr. Arthur Greenwood re-enacted in 1930, 
was the first Act in the whole world, after the fall of the 
Roman Empire eleven hundred years before, which committed 
the general public by law to support any person found 
destitute. To-day scores of thousands of persons are drawing 
allowances under the Poor Law Acts because their endow- 
ments under these new and supposed more generous Acts 
are insufficient to give them the standard of comfort which 
they expect. The remarkable thing about the Minister’s 
speech was that he was enabled to represent the Poor Law 
as “‘ harsh” by quoting not the 48rd of Elizabeth, which estab- 
lished legal outdoor relief, but certain quite different Tudor 
Acts about vagrants! It is supposed that when preparing 
his speech the Minister turned over two pages of Nicholls 
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instead of one! * His only other witness was that fascinating, 
glorious immortal, but melodramatic writer, Charles Dickens ! 

It is perfectly true that the whole idea of the Poor Law 
is different from that upon which the National Government 
is basing its new Act, but it is also true that it is wiser, more 
scientific, infinitely more permanent and far more humane 
than this endowment of categories which has been set up 
instead of it. It is wiser because it involves a more adequate 
analysis of the present situation and forecasting of the future. 
Endowment of categories borrowed from the tactics of 
Trade Unionism always assumes that ‘“‘ the other side” can 
pay if squeezed hard enough. That assumption has been 
swept away by the findings of the Macmillan, May, Ray, 
Lovat, and Rentoul Committees. It is patent to readers of 
The National Review without the assistance of these or any 
committees. It is based upon the assumption that the 
future will always be like the past, that the staple industries, 
export trade, invisible exports, home market, and yield of 
taxation will always be the same—or, perhaps, that an 
Ellerman will die every few weeks to ‘save the bacon” 
of our Inland Revenue! It is based upon a more subtle 
assumption still, videlicet, that a bountiful Providence will 
arrange that what is “ politically possible,” te. what a 
Minister can say in the House of Commons without provoking 
an unbearable amount of abuse from the members sitting 
opposite him, will by some occult process of alchemy come 
true in the years ahead of us! This last is the really operative 
assumption, and it is not unworthy of a moment’s con- 
templation by readers of The National Review. 

The essence and outlook of the English Poor Laws may, 
perhaps, be briefly expressed in the kind of little speech 
which hundreds of Relieving Officers and hundreds of chair- 
men and chairwomen of Public Assistance Sub-Committees 
make every day. 

“Well, Mr. Smith, we are sorry you have had to come 
to us.” “So am I, Sir.” ‘Now you have come, though, 
and until such time as you can do your bit again as a 
citizen, we are going to do our best to get and keep you and 
yours fit to meet your own responsibilities by your own 
exertions. Times are bad, you know, and food and clothes 
and what not have fallen very much in price. Your relief 
will sound less than it did when you came in 1928, but it will 
go further.” “‘ That is true up to a point, Sir.’ ‘ Very well, 


we are asking our nerve specialist to see you on Thursday, | 


*The reader can check this surmise by turning to Hansard and to 
the History of the English Poor Laws, by Sir George Nicholls, 
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the Health Visitor to see your wife to-morrow, our Lady 
Work Seeker to see your daughter, and that nice Scout 
Master who has just started work here, to look up those two 
boys of yours. If you are found to be up to it, you will go 
to our instruction centre. You will get lots of physical 
training and good food there—you won’t know yourself 
in a few weeks—and you will be taught a score of handyman 
jobs about your house which will make a new place of it, 
and give you something to live for. Nor must you imagine 
that that brings us to the end of our resources! Don’t hesitate 
to tell us your troubles. We will find a way out, or if we can’t 
we'll find somebody somewhere who can. We know your 
great idea is to get back to work and independence.” 

That is no fairy tale. That is not what might be said and 
done at Poor Law Committees in Utopia. That is what is said 
and is done—and far, far more to similar effect—every day. 
There is no comparison whatever between what is and can be 
done under the Poor Law, and what can ever be attempted 
under these precious category-endowment Acts which enjoy 
such vogue to-day. The “stumbling block and rock of 
offence ” of the Poor Law is that it says frankly: It is better 
to do all this for yourself. That is, we admit, not the spirit 
which is popular to-day. What the present day likes to 
think of is everyone comfortable in any case, but, under 
favourable conditions of course, occasionally exerting his 
undoubtedly remarkable gifts to add to the output of goods 
and services. It goes down well in the House of Commons. 
Nothing else is permitted. 

That brings us to (2) the plea of Liverpool and Man- 
chester and other great cities that they cannot possibly 
support their unemployed. This plea will be found closely 
allied to the trade union argument cited just now. These 
great cities have budgets beyond the dreams of empires 
not many decades ago. How does it come about that they 
cannot fill even a few of the empty stomachs among them 
(the vast bulk of their uninsured unemployed are already 
maintained by the income and super-tax payers of the 
country) ? They reply, It is true we spend millions a year 
upon a great army of highly-paid and generously pensioned 
officers, upon splendid buildings and fleets of motor cars, 
but we do all that under Acts of Parliament, for which we 
are in no wise responsible. It is the old story. Another case 
of endowments, all fixed and certain! Such a comfort! 
No worry! No uncertainty! and if anything goes wrong 
just send the bill in to “them.” The national poet assured 
us that Love will find out a way, and the hymn says, “ Simply 
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trusting every day.” A leading authority has lately declared, 
‘“‘ Society cannot reform itself. It can only crash.” The 
follies seen to be fatal to-day were set on foot years ago. No 
one has the initiative to stop the process now, nor would he 
be listened to, if he had. 

Everybody thinks and talks to-day like wholesale 
merchants. A common saying is, “‘ Seventy-five per cent. 
of the unemployed would rather be at work. The margin 
of risk in endowing the whole group is only twenty-five per 
cent. at most.” The reasoning would be apt if unemployed 
persons bore any resemblance to articles of merchandise. 
Since they do not, the argument is misleading in the extreme. 
There are jobs so attractive that almost anyone employed 
or unemployed would go after them running. There are 
jobs which no one would hold after the first day unless actually 
starving, a condition never imposed in our country. Between 
these two there is every conceivable variety. Nor is it a 
true description of humanity anywhere that it longs to get 
up very early in the morning, to put itself under the orders 
of a foreman, however brusque, to get hot and dirty and tired, 
to spoil its clothes, and all that for what? “ Just for the 
pleasure of losing my ‘ dole ’ !—not likely.”’ The fact is there 
are a great many jobs which a man with a family cannot 
afford to take. It is not only that the money, being irregular, 
is—over a period—less than the “dole.” There is the travel- 
ling, meals out, wear and tear of clothes, all sorts of things he 
must join in at the shop, and the like. For these and a great 
many other reasons which readily occur to one, the endowment 
of the uninsured unemployed as a group is not a suitable device, 
and generalisations about the willingness of most men to 
work, however true, are not helpful. What then, asks the 
reader, are we todo? The first and most vital thing to do 
is to set ourselves resolutely to find out whether in fact the 
Poor Law Act and Regulations of 1930 do not provide better 
machinery for executing the national will in this regard than 
any substitute at present devised. It is true, of course, that 
in certain localities a majority of the elected are so indifferent 
to their duties that they make no attempt to administer the 
Act with fairness and common sense. The remedy is obvious. 
It has been tried repeatedly and it has on each occasion proved 
a triumphant success. Recalcitrant local authorities can be 
suspended as West Ham, Chester-le-Street, and Merthyr 
Tydvil were suspended; and as Rotherham and County 
Durham are suspended at this moment. 

T. C, PRINGLE. 
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CHARACTER AND TRADITION 


[A previous article on Irish legends appeared in the August 
Number.—Eb., N.R.] 


EvER since the Dalriadic Scots settled in Scotland their 
kinsfolk from Ulster were constantly crossing and recrossing 
to assist their relatives against the Picts. 

The distance between Ulster and Scotland at one point 
is but 14 miles, and the natural tendency and easy method 
was to colonize or conquer across the water, the interior of 
Ireland in those days being impenetrable forest and bog. 
This is a fact which is often lost sight of when dealing with 
the different characteristics between Ulster and Southern 
Ireland. It was through these septs of the Dal Riada and 
their conquests across the water that Alba was first called 
Lesser Scotia, causing confusion between the two countries 
for several centuries. 

When we are dealing with characteristics, especially those 
inherited from the Celts, we have to remember that the 
Celts were only the ruling caste in the countries they con- 
quered. In numbers and endurance of type the Attacotti 
were superior. Just as a shrub, on which has been grafted 
another and finer species, reverts to type through persistence 
of the original stock, so at the present day the characteristics 
of the majority of the Irish race in the South far more nearly 
represent in character and appearance their Firbolg ancestors 
than the Celts. The latter race had, in the days we refer to, a 
splendid physique. Mr. Hyde quotes Giraldus Cambrensis 
in the twelfth century: ‘In Ireland man retains all his 
majesty. Nature alone has moulded the Irish, and, as if to 
show what she can do, has given them countenances of 
exquisite colour and bodies of great beauty, symmetry and 
strength.” Cesar also remarks on the tall stature of the 
Celts. They certainly were of far larger build than the 
Romans, and had fair hair the colour of red gold. The never- 
ceasing tribal wars in the country no doubt helped to wipe 
them out except in the northern parts where the frequent 
infusions of fresh blood from their kinsmen across the sea 
helped to strengthen their stock. In later years a further 
restriction increased the isolation of the indigenous Irish in 
the South. 
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The religious ban on marriage between Protestant Scot 
or English and the Roman Catholic Irish, which, if not 
absolutely forbidden, was frowned upon, naturally tended to 
restrict inter-marriage and infusion of fresh blood, and has 
helped to weaken and largely eradicate the original Celtic 
strain. Whether this view is popular or not, it remains a 
fact that the Celts who crossed to Scotland not only gave 
their name and language to it, but through succeeding 
generations have inherited their persistent characteristics— 
the power to rule and colonize. It is all the more remarkable, 
as Scotland then was a very poor and barren land compared 
to her rich sister in the south, who had espoused on successive 
oceasions Danish and Norman husbands. 

When at length the crowns were united in a Stewart 
king, one of their own race, and filibustering raids were 
rendered impossible, the Scots adopted peaceful penetration. 
They followed their Stone of Destiny, made friends with 
their hereditary foes, and set out to conquer by different 
methods. Starting with a king of their own blood on the 
Throne, it must be conceded that, in proportion to their 
scanty population, they have filled and fill to this day more 
high positions in the State and the Empire than any other 
race. Their country had no great natural advantages, but 
it bred a race of men reared to hardship, and used to adven- 
ture and daring as a means of livelihood, a race whose blood, 
when blended, as it has been, with Norse and Dane, Saxon 
and Norman, has proved invincible, and won a world-wide 
Empire which centres round the Lia Fail. 

In Christian times Ireland was given the name Insula 
Sanctorum, or the Island of the Saints. It has to be recalled 
that when the major part of Great Britain was in a savage 
condition, Ireland was, for those days, highly civilized. This 
was owing to the advent of Christianity at a very early date ; 
there were Christians in Ireland before the coming of St. 
Patrick in 400. 

Dr. Hyde relates that “The classic tradition, to all 
appearance dead in Europe, burst out into full flower in the 
Isle of Saints. During three centuries it was the asylum of 
the higher learning, which took sanctuary there from all over 
Europe.” At one time Armagh, the religious capital of 
Christian Ireland, was (in Mr. Hyde’s words) “* the Metropolis 
of civilization ; the Renaissance began in Ireland 700 years 
before it was known in Italy.” 

The Irish monks persisted in their studies, and in conse- 
quence their knowledge and learning reached a very high 
standard, whilst their outlook was based on somewhat broader 
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lines than their counterparts on the Continent. The Celtic 
priests and monks were first of all missionaries. They 
inherited from their ancestors, as we have shown, the spirit 
to do and dare—-the lure of travel and adventure was in their 
blood. Through all these stories twines the golden thread of 
the ideal, of the craving for the unknown, of belief in them- 
selves and their mission to go forth, to convince and to 
conquer. Crowning it all was their great desire and zeal to 
teach and preach Christianity to the heathen in far-off lands. 
No obstacle hindered them. They simply went down to the 
sea in their small hide-covered boats, clothed only in faith 
and girded with prayer, and sailed away into the unknown 
waste of waters. 

We have independent testimony to the fact that the Irish 
monks were great voyagers and explorers. Their love of 
travel, combined with fearlessness and zeal, was always one 
of their special distinctions, as was their prodigious activity 
in extending and multiplying themselves all over the then 
known world. The Celt yielded not to the Norseman in his 
passion for travel; the ambition of the missionary supplied a 
far stronger incentive to distant enterprise than the mere 
love of adventure or the hope of gain. 

Those who had once been known only as pirates, whose 
terrible fleets ravaged the coasts of Britain or Gaul, became the 
peaceful colonists of Christianity. Many parts of Western 
Europe owe their Christianity to these Irish monks: Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, even Spain, received these mission- 
aries. Mr. R. L. Poole has well described them in his 
Medieval Thought: ‘‘ From Iceland to the Danube or the 
Apennines, among Frank, Burgundian and Lombard, the 
Irish energy seemed omnipotent and inexhaustible.” 

The ancient chronicles of Iceland relate that when that 
island was first colonized by the Norsemen in 870, Irish 
hermits were found living on it. In a quotation from a 
famous Norse book there is this notice: ‘“* Anciently there 
lived here Christian folk whom the Norsemen called Papar. 
They afterwards went away, as they could not endure the 
society of heathens. They left behind them Irish books, 
bells and pastoral staves, so that one could ascertain there- 
from that they were Irish.” There is also the work of an 
Irish monk called Dicuil, written in 825, in which he gives 
an account of a voyage of some Scoto-Irish monks in 793 
in the Faroe Isles. It is mentioned by Icelandic historians 
that the Icelanders first heard of the existence of America in 
Ireland, and these same historians relate that in a portion 
of America, which they describe as “‘ far West, over the ocean 
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from Ireland” and called by them Greater Ireland, they 
found a district colonised by the Irish, where Christianity has 
been introduced and established. There are accounts of 
Icelanders voyaging to this place, where they mention that 
an Irish dialect was spoken. (Slendinga Bok. C. Landnama II 
C22.) 

The great Adamman, in his Life of St. Columcille, tells of 
more than one of such voyages and of the wondrous things 
that occurred in them. As late as the year 991 the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle relates how “ Three Scots’ came to King 
Alfred in a boat without oars from Ireland. The boat was 
made of two hides and a half. The occupants of the boat 
reached Cornwall in seven days ! 

There is surely some foundation of truth in the legend of 
the marvellous voyage of St. Brendan. He sailed away in 
the company of several monks towards the West in search 
of a country that lay beyond where the sun went down into 
the sea. We even have a description of his ship. Together 
with twelve of his chosen monks, he went to the top of a 
hill in Co. Kerry. He told them how he had set his heart 
on seeking the Land of Promise. This hill is still known as 
Mount Brendan. There, in this remote spot, he built his 
coracle of wattles, covered it with hides tanned in oak bark 
and softened in butter. He set up a mast in it and a 
sail. Then he went forth and sailed away for seven long 
years, to battle with the wind and the tide, the ocean and 
the air. 

It is evident from very ancient Irish writings and legends 
that the Scandinavians had raided Irish shores at a very 
remote period. We find many references to battles with a 
race of Fomors by the shores of the sea, and we suspect that 
these sea robbers were none other than the forbears of those 
who now swept down on these coasts at this period. The coasts 
of England, Scotland and Ireland were devastated by Scan- 
dinavian raiders. Invasion followed invasion by Norse and 
Dane—those magnificent Vikings who braved the seas in 
their proud high-sterned boats with lofty prows. They 
brooked no order to turn back to the shores from whence 
they came. They ravaged the Christian coasts with fire and 
sword. From Denmark and from the Norwegian fiords there 
poured out fleets of ships, manned by a fierce and brave race : 
men trained to the sea as well as the sword. They sailed into 
strange uncharted waters, naming this loch the “ Strange 
Fiord,” whose 365 islands and submerged rocks must have 
wrecked many an unwary crew. Our so called “ Island of 
Saints ’’ was, at this period, torn and distracted by unceasing 
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disputes and internecine wars, and she fell an easy prey into 
the hands of the Norsemen. 

We have left the heroic period of the Celts far behind, but a 
new era has dawned bringing into vivid imagination, and 
giving scope to, those inherited instincts of our race. Weare 
living in the Heroic Age of Aircraft. We sail the air and 
circle the clouds. 

The zxsthetic glory of extended vision, which is vouchsafed 
to the eye, reveals as never before the beauty of the old 
green earth beneath. We feel we have made a spiritual 
ascent and surmounted the little finite troubles and errors 
of the dwellers of the world below. 


E. LONDONDERRY. 


PRESENT INDIAN POLICY AND PAST 
HISTORY 


‘“‘ History,” said Mr. Henry Ford, “is bunk.” He sub- 
sequently modified this opinion, but his example does not 
appear to have been followed by the statesmen who have 
controlled the destinies of India in recent years. 

It is proposed that in each of the existing Provinces 
into which British India is now divided (possibly after some 
modifications of boundaries), a constitution should be set up 
of a democratic character, power being, vested in a Cabinet 
selected by the Governor from the elected members of the 
Legislature. The Cabinet, as in most democratic countries, 
will depend for its authority on the support of the majority 
of the Legislature. It is contemplated that these Provinces 
and the Indian States will be united under a Federal type of 
government for the purpose of dealing with matters which 
concern India as a whole. 

Considering first the States to be created out of British 
India, three points at once strike us in which they differ from 
all other democracies in history. The first is that they have 
no historical background. All democracies of which we have 
experience have either been produced by a revolt against an 
autocratic form of government, or have been organised by 
settlers who were themselves accustomed to the idea of 
popular assemblies for purposes of government. Their history 
and character determined the particular form which the 
government took in each case. The second point is that the 
constitutions for these new States are to be imposed on them 
by an external authority. Not only have they not been 
invented by the people who are to work them, but they are 
not of the type which the people concerned would have chosen 
had they been free to choose. In the case of all existing 
democracies the form of government has been the creation 
of the rebels or settlers themselves. The creators have, in 
almost all cases, given the best possible proof of their enthu- 
siasm, namely, willingness to sacrifice their lives in the cause. 
The democracies of Australia and New Zealand can hardly 
be considered as exceptions. The settlers established govern- 
ments of the type with which they had always been familiar, 
and would undoubtedly fight for the maintenance of their 
freedom. The third point is that the new Indian States are 
not to be constructed out of countries which previously 
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possessed any kind of national unity, but out of provinces 
which are merely administrative divisions, whose boundaries 
were in most cases fixed by the accidents of conquest or cession, 
and have undergone frequent subsequent modifications. There 
were, in fact, no frontiers in India, as we understand them ; 
the political divisions were merely the groups of villages over 
which particular Princes or Chiefs claimed the right to govern, 
and were constantly changing. All modern democracies have 
come into existence in States which had previously strong 
national unity ; an unity in most cases welded by the suffering 
of the inhabitants in their common defence against outside 
enemies. Such unity as exists in India is due to two facts. 
The first is that the whole of it is under one power, that of the 
British Raj. The second is the unity of Hinduism. This 
is a real unity, for the Hindu social system is common to all 
Hindus. A Brahman is a Brahman, and a sweeper is a 
sweeper, whether he lives in Madura or Benares. But it is a 
very powerful obstacle to the success of our policy, for it is 
independent of territorial boundaries, and it is anti-demo- 
cratic, since the doctrine that men are born equal appears to 
it to be impious. 

It would seem, on the whole, not too much to say that 
none of the conditions which have produced successful 
democracies in the past exist in India, while certain elements 
which are hostile to democracy exist in a highly intense 
degree. 

That there is a strong and increasing desire amongst 
educated Indians to be freed from the domination of a foreign 
and Western Power is undeniable. But it is due, mainly, 
not to an active desire for self-government, but to a deep 
dislike of Western ideals. Gandhi obtained his unique posi- 
tion because he voiced this feeling with such courage, vigour 
and sincerity. But when he proceeded to attack the Hindu 
social system, being well aware that it was incompatible 
with political freedom, he failed to arouse any enthusiasm. 
He could hardly hope for sincere support from the Brahmans, 
who form a very large part of the body of “ politically- 
minded ”’ Indians. They would stand to lose too much. The 
growing unrest, which is now spreading to classes formerly 
unaffected, is by no means entirely due to a growing dislike 
to foreign domination. The mass of the people are cultivators, 
and, like the cultivators in most European countries, are not 
greatly interested in politics. The French Revolution and 
the Russian Revolution were organised and carried out by 
members of the professional class, assisted by the workmen 
in the towns. In France and Russia the peasantry welcomed 
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the opportunity of obtaining land of their own, and of paying 
off old scores against tyrannical landlords. In India the chief 
political concern of the peasant is to avoid paying more land 
revenue than he can help. A growing belief that the Govern- 
ment is weakening has tempted him to side with its enemies, 
especially since they have made reduction of taxation a plank 
in their platform. It is inevitable that the interests of the 
peasant, who is closely bound to the land which he cultivates, 
should be mainly personal and parochial. The incapacity of 
even the most brilliant intellects among the Hindus to put 
forward any practical constructive scheme has been clearly 
shown, and the schemes which they have put forward betray 
a pathetic confidence that the conditions in India which are 
due to British rule will continue to exist when that rule is over. 

There is, then, little ground for hope of success in convert- 
ing the Provinces of British India into democratic States. 
But there is still less historical justification for optimism 
about the scheme for federation. All Federations in the 
past have been of States of more or less equal position (they 
have at least been politically independent of each other), and 
have been organised owing to the conviction in the States 
concerned of the necessity for them. One State may have 
been predominant, as in the Spartan and Athenian confedera- 
cies, and in modern times in the German union under Prussian 
hegemony. But they have all come into existence under the 
conscious pressure of necessity ; in early days that of defence 
against outside aggression, or attack upon a common enemy, 
to which in modern times was added the obvious convenience 
of unity of through communications, posts and telegraphs. 
The natural difficulty in subordinating the interests of indi- 
vidual States to the general interest of the confederacy has 
always made Federations precarious, and the pressure of very 
powerful reasons for unity has been required to overcome it. 
The early confederacies were usually short-lived. The greatest 
modern federated State, that of the United States of America, 
required for its consolidation the genius of Lincoln and a 
bloody civil war. Modern Germany was united by three 
wars and the genius of Bismarck. Where pressure is not 
strong, Federations tend, if not to dissolve, to be weak. In 
Brazil the federal constitution “‘ enjoys a chiefly theoretic 
authority.” In Mexico the federal constitution, modelled 
on that of the United States, has never been put into effective 
operation. In India the pressure of necessity is conspicuously 
absent. The Indian States are unaccustomed to have any 
political relations with each other, and are protected from any 
fear of external aggression. The main lines of communication 
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are already, by arrangement, under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. There are no important interests impelling 
towards federation, and it is looked upon with dislike and 
distrust by the smaller States. In fact, there are many 
reasons for objection to Federation on the part of the Indian 
States, and practically none in its favour. Moreover, the 
history of the Maratha confederacy, and in later days that of 
the Kathiawar railways, do not encourage a spirit of optimism. 
Possibly we could provide the necessary incentive by with- 
drawing our protection, and leaving the Indian States to 
arrange for their own defence. But this would be a gross 
breach of faith. The Indian States all have treaties or sanads 
or agreements with the British Crown which cannot be abro- 
gated without their consent. They have already made it 
quite plain that they would not give this consent. 

We acquired our Indian Empire with great reluctance. 
Possibly we should never have acquired it at all, if we had 
not been compelled to face the fact that France would be the 
paramount power in India if we were not. Naturally we con- 
sidered our claim to be quite as good as that of France. 
Having established our rule over the whole of India, we pro- 
ceeded, with the true British instinct for fair play, to teach 
the more intelligent of our Indian subjects that they ought 
not to tolerate it. It was long before they accepted this view ; 
Indeed, less than half a century ago there were many educated 
Indians who looked upon our rule as the gift of a beneficent 
providence. However, we have now succeeded in making 
most of them desire to get rid of us, and this has put us in a 
rather awkward position. For here we come to the question 
of ‘ safeguards.” 

It is obvious that “responsible government’ cannot be 
granted at once, in full. This would mean abdication on our 
part, and the objections to such a course are described at 
length both in the Montagu-Chelmsford report and that of the 
Simon Commission. They are, indeed, set forth so fully and 
convincingly that it is difficult for the impartial reader to feel 
that they are not conclusive. The most important of them 
are the difficulties in providing for the Army, the Indian 
States, and Finance. 

These are all closely related to each other. The Indian 
army is a British creation, owing allegiance to the British 
Crown, and dependent for its cohesion and discipline on 
British officers. Before it can be completely Indianised, a 
long period must elapse. And it is at least doubtful whether, 
in the process of Indianisation, it would not lose its cohesion 
and discipline, and whether it would be willing to obey an 
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Indian government which it had had no hand in setting up. 
The necessity for the retention, at least temporarily, of a 
British force, is admitted, and this force could not be put under 
an Indian Government. Our obligations to the Indian States 
involve our responsibility for the defence of India, and the 
maintenance of internal order, and it is highly improbable 
that the Indian States would free us from those obligations. 
On the security of India from foreign aggression and internal 
disorder depends the power to raise loans and taxes. The 
peace and security of India, the loyalty of its army, the 
stability of its finances are, in fact, the results of British rule, 
and are based on respect for it and confidence in it. This is 
a form of “ good-will”? which we cannot hand over to our 
successors, since it is, so to speak, personal to us. It is, 
therefore, generally agreed that the army must remain for an 
indefinite, but probably long, period under British control. 
So also must Foreign Relations. This alone is equivalent to 
the negation of responsible government. We might set up 
governments responsible to electorates, but responsible for 
what ? Merely for ordinary administration, not for the most 
important duties for which governments exist. Even as 
regards ordinary administration, the conditions existing in 
India are such that it is improbable that the Legislatures and 
the Executives responsible to them could be completely 
trusted. It has been felt to be necessary to vest very great 
powers in the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors, who will 
be either Englishmen or Indians appointed by the British 
Government, and responsible to that Government. In the 
proposed partnership the senior partner would always have 
the decisive voice. Augustus, when he became Emperor, 
placed parts of the Roman Empire in charge of the Senate, 
with the idea of, if possible, resuscitating the old Republican 
government. But he and his immediate successors found 
that the arrangement would not work. The army and the 
superior civil service had to remain under the Emperors, who 
were finally compelled to rule in isolation. It is highly 
unlikely that we can do in the Indian Empire what Augustus 
Caesar failed to do in the Roman. For the Roman Senate 
had a long tradition of authority behind it, while our new 
Governments will have none. It is admitted that the dyarch- 
ical solution which has been tried in India for the last thirteen 
years has not succeeded as a stage towards responsible govern- 
ment. But the new proposals only abolish dyarchy in one 
form to re-establish it in another. As long as the Viceroy 
and Governors have the power and duty to give final orders 
in all matters of capital importance, it is they who will rightly 
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be held responsible. However wide may be the powers of 
dealing with details of administration which the Cabinets can 
exercise, their members will no more govern their Provinces 
than the permanent heads of Departments in our Civil 
Service govern England. Nor will their work be of any use 
in training them as rulers. They will have very efficient 
secretariats and a subordinate executive trained under British 
officers. The administrative machine will almost run itself. 
It is in emergencies that the capacity to rule is tested, and it 
is in emergencies that the responsibility will fall on the Viceroy 
and Governors, who will probably be compelled to act before 
the Indian Presidents and Cabinets have time to show whether, 
if left to themselves, they could deal with them. The Indian 
leaders will, it is to be feared, be somewhat in the position of 
people playing cards for counters, where the temptation to 
indifference, or recklessness, or both, is very great. 

It must be admitted that our policy is not lacking in 
grandeur. We attempt nothing less than the creation of a 
United States of India. We call the Old World into a rejuven- 
ated existence to redress the balance of the New. ‘C'est 
magnifique, mais ce nest pas—la paix.” And peace and 
security are what the vast majority of the people most desire. 
It is the doubt as to their fate which is the chief cause of 
anxiety to the members of the Indian Empire Society. For 
of all distinctions which they may earn, our Indian officials 
value most highly the oriental title of ‘“ Protector of the 
Poor.” 

History seems to give us no warrant for thinking that it 
matters which of the schemes put forward is selected, since 
there is little probability of the constitutions having more 
than a nominal existence. The scheme will not start on its 
career amid much enthusiasm, and enthusiasm, in a matter of 
this kind, is essential to success. The Federation scheme does 
not appear to command sufficient assent to enable it ever to 
be brought effectively into force, and in the Provinces the 
situation will not differ materially from that which was 
created by the Act of 1919. We shall have, however, the 
somewhat barren satisfaction of having performed what we 
promised, as far as it is possible todo so. We shall not thereby 
placate the Indian politicians, for we are offering them some- 
thing which they do not want. The Moderates will undoubt- 
edly complain that there is too much powder in the jam, 
while the Extremists (and our Continental critics) will assuredly 
maintain that we can only clear ourselves of the charge of 
stupidity by pleading guilty to that of hypocrisy. 

WALTER CURZON SHEPHERD, I.C.S., rerd. 


ARAN OF THE SAINTS 


My first glimpse of the Aran Islands was from the mainland 
just beyond Galway when, standing looking out to the Atlantic, 
I saw them sprawling low and grey across the horizon. And 
my first glimpse of the islanders was a strangely dressed giant 
of a man, whom I saw towering head and shoulders above 
everyone else, as he strode down a street in Galway one 
market day. He was a strong, powerfully built man, clad in 
loose homespuns, which, contrasted with the machine-made 
clothes of the Galway men, gave him an air of distinction. 
And even for homespuns, these clothes of his were distinctive, 
for in Connemara one often sees men in rough home-made 
tweed trousers and a ‘‘ bawneen,” or white frieze coat, 
usually yellow with age. But these were different. Over a 
flannel shirt he wore a peculiar sleeveless waistcoat, the back 
of light brown tweed, and the front of a bluish mixture. 
His loose-fitting trousers were of this same blue tweed, and 
round his waist was swaithed a bright multi-coloured woollen 
belt. His hat, too, was peculiar ; black, with a wide brim, it 
rose up in the crown almost to a point. But what interested 
me, perhaps, most of all, were his shoes, for I had heard about 
the “ pampooties,” or cow-hide shoes which they wear out 
on the islands. Like low-cut mocassins, worn with the hair 
outside and tied with thongs round the ankles, they looked 
so supple and clung so exactly to the foot that the man walked 
as though he were shoeless. I watched him eagerly till a turn 
of the road swallowed him from sight, and I thought im- 
patiently of the following day, when, going out with the 
Dun Aenghus, which carries mails and stores to the islands, 
I should see such men, not amidst the cars and jostle of a 
town, but in the simple quietude of their island home. 

The islands, however, seemed far from attractive when 
next day I stood up in the ship’s bows and watched them 
grow slowly nearer as the thirty or so miles dividing them 
from Galway gradually diminished. Utterly bleak they 
looked, consisting apparently of nothing but huge slabs of 
erey rock sloping out of the sea, and rising to a clean-cut 
outline, unsoftened by any shrub or tree. As the ship drew 
closer, however, a green sheen began to appear here and 
there among the rocks, and then, making for Aranmore, the 
largest of the three islands, we turned a headland and came 
in sight of a small pier that thrust itself out into a sheltered 
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bay backed by a sloping hillside on which was a cluster of 
houses and thatched cottages. A small knot of islanders 
were gathered on the pier, and amid a jabber of Gaelic, the 
stores were unloaded and the mails deposited in the little 
green handcart that was waiting to take them up to the post 
office. 

This village of Kilronan, with its one or two shops and 
public-houses, is the metropolis of the three islands. There 
are other so-called villages, but they consist only of a few 
thatched cabins huddled together on the rocky hillside, and 
accessible either by the one rough roadway that runs from 
end to end of the island, or by a narrow lane or “ bohreen ” 
leading off the roadway and threading its way in and out 
between shoulder-high walls of limestone. 

Aranmore is about nine miles long and one and a half 
wide ; from a low coast-line on the mainland side, it rises in 
a series of flat tables of rock to precipitous cliffs that fall sheer 
to the Atlantic several hundred feet below. These vast 
stretches of smooth limestone, covering the greater part of 
the island, are broken here and there by cracks and fissures, 
in which grow a tangle of burnet roses and honeysuckle, 
while in places where a thin covering of soil has found its way, 
the hillside becomes a natural rock-garden, ablaze with yellow 
crowsfoot, vividly coloured wild geraniums, ladies’ bedstraw, 
wild thyme, sea pinks, and a host of other fragrant flowers 
growing amongst the short sea-grass. 

The sheep, wandering about amongst the rocks, feed on 
these succulent pickings ; and the cattle, fine beasts of which 
the Aran men are especially proud, are turned into fields of 
flowery grass surrounded by walls of loose rectangular lime- 
stone. There are no gates in these laboriously built walls, 
which are such a feature of the island, and when a man wants 
to move a cow from one field to another, he must take down 
the stones, make a gap for the cow to get through, and build 
it up again afterwards. Most of the fields are the result of 
the utmost toil, having been in the first place artificially 
created by spreading layers of seaweed and sand upon the 
bare rock, surrounding it with a wall to prevent the sand 
blowing away, and planting potatoes, which, strangely enough, 
grow remarkably well, while in the course of time the sand 
and seaweed form themselves into soil. 

The coastline is for the most part wild and rocky, though 
on the low mainland side it sinks in several places into shel- 
tered sandy bays of crystal-clear water. I was bathing in 
one of these bays one day when a woman with a big basket 
on her back came clambering over the rocks at the side, and, 
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stooping, began to fill her basket with something growing 
at low-tide by the water’s edge. When I approached her, 
she gave me a greeting in Gaelic, and then, in English, asked 
me how long I had been on the island, where I was staying, 
how I liked it, whether I was a school teacher come to learn 
the language, where I came from, and whether I was married. 
Having passed this cross-examination, I, in return, asked 
her what she meant to do with the curious brown seaweed 
she was picking. 

“°'Tis corrigeen moss,”’ she told me, “ the bist stuff in the 
worrld for the chist. Boiled with a supeen of milk,” she 
explained, “‘ it thickens, and when cold sets into a stiff white 
jelly.” Poor woman, her face, framed in its black shawl, was 
old and wrinkled, but in this island of toil, all, both young and 
old, must do what they can to help in wresting a living from 
their bleak shores. A sack of dried corrigean can be exchanged 
for a sack of flour, but it represents many an hour of back- 
aching work. 

Another source of money, also dearly earned, is the kelp 
or deep-sea weed flung up by the waves and left on the shore 
at low-tide. This the kelp-burners collect through the year, 
getting up at all hours of the night and morning, according 
to the tide, and carrying the dripping weed on their backs to 
spread it out on the rocks. When dry, they pile it into 
stacks, and in early summer burn it in low oblong kilns which 
they build along the shore. For hours the men stand enveloped 
in a cloud of dense white smoke while they throw on fresh 
weed to feed the crackling flames. Next day, in the burnt-out 
kiln, lies revealed the result of a whole year’s toil, and 
anxiously the men await the inspector’s test, for if the rough 
lumpy substance left behind with the ashes has not sufficient 
iodine content, their work has been in vain. 

The islanders, working as nearly all do, for themselves, 
know nothing of an eight-hour day. From early morning till 
the last streak of daylight fades, they are busy with their 
labours, which, though arduous, are certainly varied. As a 
man said to me one day when, leaning on the scythe with 
which he had been mowing some bracken to light his kiln, 
he stopped to talk for a few moments, “ It is how we get a bit 
of everything to do,” he said, ‘‘ what wit mindin’ the bastes, 
doin’ a bit of fishin’, an’ workin’ in the fields, not like a man 
I seen out abroad there in the County Clare an’ he sweatin’ 
in a big kind of a shid cuttin’ wood all the days of his life. 
I’m thinkin’ as how that’s no life for a man,’”’ he went on. 
The boats they use for fishing or going about from one island 
to another much resemble those in which primitive man first 
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put to sea, though, instead of the skins of animals stretched 
across the thin laths of wood, they are covered with tarred 
canvas. It is astounding the speed at which, with their 
curious bladeless oars, the men skim along, astonishing, too, 
the rough seas on which they will venture, their currachs 
literally riding the waves. When not in immediate use, the 
currachs are upturned on the rocks or sand, their shiny 
tarred canvas giving them the effect of black beetles basking 
in the sun. 

The Aran women, like their menfolk, work hard from 
morning till night lending a hand with the kelp-gathering, 
helping in the fields as well as doing their own domestic 
duties. Walking along the rough bohreens, I used to meet 
them toiling home with cans or kegs of water from the nearest 
spring well, which, indeed, was often far from the house. 
Only too glad of an excuse to pause for breath, they would 
rest the cans on the wall and talk for a few minutes, then 
with a kindly “‘ God speed you,” would continue their way. 

Sometimes, through the open door of a cabin came the 
birr of a spinning wheel, and eagerly I accepted the woman’s 
invitation to step inside and watch. The spinning operations 
nearly filled the small, gloomy kitchen. Mounted in the 
middle of the stone floor was the old-fashioned spinning- 
wheel, and beside it a heap of fleecy wool, smelling strongly of 
the linseed oil used in the carding. The woman, in her pam- 
pooties, her black shawl, and bunching skirt of coarse red 
flannel, turned the wheel with one hand while, with the other, 
she dexterously held the fleece, letting it in and out like elastic 
until it had twisted into tight thread, when she would stoop 
and deftly join on another piece of the loose fleece. 

Fascinating it was, too, watching the woman of the house 
do her simple cooking ; kneading up the rounds of bread, 
made with buttermilk, and baking them in a primitive pot 
oven, a shallow iron pot with a lid which she hung above the 
glowing turf, the same pot which, at another time, she would 
stand on a tripod beside the fire to cook a fowl, while on 
the hook suspended from the big sooty chimney hung a big 
cauldron of potatoes for the family, the pigs, and the hens. 

Unfortunately for Aran, there are no bogs from which 
the islanders can go and cut their fuel. The turf is all sent 
over from the mainland, and almost every day, when it was 
fine, and there was sufficient breeze, I used to watch the 
black-sailed boats come flapping across the bay to deposit 
their load of turf at one or other of the three islands. They 
pay dearly for it, too, as a woman told me one day when, with 
her creel on her back, she was standing bargaining with the 
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two boatmen who were busy throwing the turf up on to a jetty. 
They eke it out with any bits of dried scrub they can find 
among the rocks, and also with cakes of dried cow-dung. 

A great peace broods over this Aran of the Saints. On a 
summer day, when the air is filled with the song of larks, and 
the rhythmic music of the waves, it almost seems as though 
time had stood still, leaving the island wrapped in the simple 
quietude that brooded over it in the days of Saint Enda, 
Saint Brecon, and the hundred other saints who came to its 
shores and built their temples and monastic cells. The island 
is full of their relics, and very beautiful are some of the tiny 
ruined churches, their roofs open to the sky, and their quiet 
solitude unbroken save, perhaps, by a cow from the field 
outside, who, wearied with the sun, comes lumbering in 
through the low, narrow doorway, and stands thankfully in 
the patch of shade thrown by the crumbling walls. 

A relic of Aran’s earlier and less peaceful days is the 
ancient stone fort of Dun Aenghus, said to be one of the finest 
prehistoric forts in Western Europe. It is built right on the 
edge of a fearsome cliff, three hundred feet above the Atlantic, 
and consists of a central oval enclosure surrounded by two 
concentric outer walls, and a chevaux de frise, or early edition 
of a barbed wire entanglement. Tradition has it that Dun 
Aenghus was built by the Firbolgs, who were the pre-Gaelic 
people of Ireland. Sitting by the fire at night, I was often 
entertained to tales of them; ghastly tales they were too, 
some of them, telling, for instance, of how they used to build 
their living victims into the walls—this being proved, appar- 
ently indisputably, by the fact that a man some years ago 
discovered bones tucked in amongst the loose stones of the fort. 

So steeped in legend and superstition are the minds of these 
folk that a strange supernatural world is, to them, just as 
much a reality as their world of rocks and sea, the two being 
so interwoven that, in their conversation they slip from one 
to the other. The old folks, in perfect faith, point to 
where, far away out in the Atlantic, they have sometimes seen 
the vanishing island of Hy Brasil, which one time looked so 
near that some fishermen rode out to it in their currachs, but, 
they say, “‘it is how they niver came back.” This Island of 
the Blest is an abiding source of consolation, for in their 
rheumaticky and comfortless old age, men and women can 
sit and dream of the bliss that awaits them when they are 
borne away from their bleak island of toil and set down 
amidst the wonders of this Elysium of the West. 


N. Laverock LEEs. 
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COUNTRYSIDE REMEDIES 


Do you remember how, when you were a child and had stung 
your knees with a Nettle, you would take a Dock-leaf, spit 
on it and then place it upon the injured spot ? This is not the 
childish remedy which it at first appears. As a matter of fact, 
it had been in use among our ancestors for many hundreds 
of years. Indeed, its antiquity is proven in that Chaucer 
refers to a charm which used to be repeated when applying 
this cure :-— 
“Nettle out, Dock in, 
Dock, remove the Nettle sting! ”’ 
In Sussex the words of the charm differ slightly :— 
“In Dock, out Nettle ! 
Don’t let the blood settle!” 

The Dock was said to have strange medicinal properties— 
according to our forefathers—and not only the Dock-leaf ! 
There were a host of others, among them the Wood Sorrel, 
Liverwort, Celandine, Eyebright, Pansy—or Heartsease, and 
Solomon’s Seale. 

The Fern had magical properties ; indeed, it was believed 
that the Fern was a magic plant, for people in those distant 
times could not understand how Ferns were propagated 
when apparently they had no seed or flower. It was 
attributed to the Fern that it had the power to make men 
invisible. This was believed, not only in England, but in 
Russia, France and Germany. This strange belief explains. 
those curious lines of Ben Jonson’s :— 

“T had no medicine, Sir, to go invisible— 
No Fern-seed in my pocket.” 

It is easy to see how the beliefs in the healing properties 
of flowers came about. For instance, the Celandine, which 
has yellow juice, was used for the jaundice. There is, too, 
an Indian plant called Turmeric which is of a brilliant yellow 
colour—how yellow you can guess when I tell you that it is 
used to colour curry-powder! The root of this plant was 
administered to people suffering from jaundice. The belief 
was that yellow jaundice required for a remedy something 
of a like hue. People fancied there was an affinity between 
Turmeric and Jaundice, merely on account of the similarity 
of their colouring. 

The Liverwort was used for liver complaints, while the 
Wood Sorrel, which is a heart-shaped plant, was in great 
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demand as a cordial or pick-me-up. Eyebright, or to give 
it just two of its other names, Catseye and Birdseye—a branch 
of the Speedwell family—was, of course, used as a remedy 
for weak eyes. To this plant was also attributed the power 
of restoring sight to blind eyes. For a bruise caused by a fall, 
the root of Solomon’s Seale was considered quite efficacious, 

All the flowers which belong to the family of Scrophul- 
ariacea were believed to be good for scrofulous glands, while 
the scaly pistil of the Scabious was a sure remedy for Leprosy 
and other serious skin diseases. For spots and wrinkles 
marjoram was used, and it is believed that witches used to 
bathe in early Springtime in baths of thyme and marjoram. 
The Saxifrage was said to have the power to disintegrate 
stone in the bladder. 

That charming, but hardy little plant, the Mignonette— 
or Reseda, as it was more commonly called in olden times— 
was held to be a cure for charming away disorders and for 
assuaging pains. The freckled flower of the Cowslip was 
believed to take away freckles, spots and wrinkles. This 
belief is reflected in Shakespeare’s lines :— 

“In their gold coats spots you see— 
These be rubies, fairy favours, 
In these freckles live their savours.” 

The Bay Leaf was regarded by the Ancient Greeks to be a 
universal cure. Ina later century, the “ airy, fairy mistletoe ” 
usurped its place, and in Druidical times we discover that it 
was known by the beautiful name of All-Heal. 

There were three cures for warts—the husk of the Broad 
Bean, the Ash, and the Elder. In the first case, the soft 
downy part of the bean-husk was rubbed across the warts 
while the following charm was repeated three times (our fore- 
fathers were firm believers in the Magic of Numbers) :— 

“ As this Bean-shell rots away 
So soon shall my warts decay!” 

Very few cures in those times were unaccompanied by 
rhymes. In the case of the Ash, the following jingle was 
addressed to the tree :— 

** Ashen Tree, Ashen Tree, 
Pray buy these warts from me!” 
and a pin was thrust into the tree, the sap which issued forth 
being applied to the warts. 

It is curious to reflect that some of these old superstitions 
—or can they be anything more ?—-still exist in many of the 
rural districts of England. 


I. O. Eastwick, 
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A DREAM ORCHARD 


THE day was certainly warm, and from where I lay on the 
hillside under the shade of a hawthorn the valley below was 
shimmering in the haze of a perfect June day. From a dis- 
tance came the hum and chatter of a tractor mower and a few 
larks kept up a steady chorus high overhead. The air was 
full of drowsiness. I do not believe in daytime sleeping, 
and I sat up and looked around. To my surprise I saw that 
the lower stretches of the hill, and the valley, which I had 
thought was arable farm land, were a vast orchard, but such 
an orchard as I had never imagined. Huge lattice towers 
rose high above the trees at regular intervals, and in the 
lower sections vast boxes on tripods appeared, also spaced 
out with mathematical precision. 

This was too much for my curiosity, for all fruit-growers 
are full of that failing, and I got up and began to walk down 
the slope to investigate. Soon I came to row upon row of 
apple trees, well grown, with every branch spaced out and 
laden with a crop of apples that made my mouth water. 
Cultivation and health of foliage left nothing to be desired. 
Down a superb vista I saw white buildings and the steady 
hum of machinery grew louder as I approached. I was met 
at the door of what was certainly the nicest fruit farm office 
I had ever seen by a young and efficient looking man. We 
introduced ourselves, and he expressed his willingness to 
show me round. This was not surprising, for I have never 
yet met a brother grower who was not anxious to do the same. 

‘“‘ Oh, yes,” he said, “‘ our crops are good, but then they 
always are. It’s just a fruit factory, like all the others.” 

‘“* Well,” I replied, ‘ve seen crops in many parts of 
the country, but never one like yours.” 

‘“* Didn’t you say you hailed from the South ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ but frost cut our stuff up pretty badly 
in April.” 

“Td heard nothing of that,” he said. ‘‘ Your damage 
must have been very local. Blowers failed, I suppose, at a 
critical time ?”’ 

‘“‘ Blowers ? What on earth do you mean?” I asked. 
‘Tt seems to me your arrangements here must be very 
different to anything I have seen elsewhere.”’ 

‘“* Well,” said the young man, “ I thought that since 1940, 
there was no excuse for getting frost damage.” 
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1940! Could I have heard aright ? Why, it was June, 
1932, and Id just finished the N.F.U. Fruit Plantation Tour, 
had backed Hyperion at 10 to 1, and was having a holiday 
on the strength of it. Had I skipped a decade? Curiosity 
bred caution, and I waived the point. 

‘“* Show me round,” I said, ‘“‘and let me ask questions.” 

“* Right,” he smiled, ‘‘ come along.” 

“Your trees,”’ I said, “‘ are strange to me.” 

“Oh,” he answered, “‘ you mean the interlock plant. 
We used to get wind damage in the old days, and now we 
always join the growing tips of four branches in each tree to 
one branch of each of the four adjacent trees. Just a double 
twist and a tie and the job’s done. The whole block is 
practically one solid tree.” 

“Your pollenising is marvellous,’ I hazarded. ‘“‘ How 
many stocks of bees do you keep ?”’ 

“* Bees,” he laughed. ‘‘ We can’t afford to keep those 
things. They are much too uncertain, and the engineer 
had to be called in. The modern polleniser passes a blast of 
warm air over the bloom to put the pollen into running 
condition, and the alternate suck and blow out from the 
nozzle of the pollenising machine operating over the different 
varieties of tree does the trick. The air cylinder always has 
a good pollen mixture in reserve.” 

Mechanical pollenising! I was certainly learning. 

‘“* But I suppose you still spray ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ Spray ?”’ he answered. ‘‘ Oh, yes. Scab will be always 
with us. Those towers,” and he pointed to one of the lattice 
structures, “‘ control all our spraying. The 200-ft. arm on top 
carries a nozzle at each of the ends, and can slide 100 ft. in 
each direction, can revolve in a full circle, and has a vertical 
lift up to 45 degrees. The flexible main running below it 
carries a high-pressure air blast below each nozzle, and 
operating at 1,000 lbs. to the square inch we can fog an area 
of 10 acres on a calm evening with each tower.” 

Visions of our own spray outfit with an archaic engine 
puffing on the headland and portable mains and yards of 
hose with little lances throwing their feeble spray at the 
mercy of the breeze rose in my mind. 

‘“* How long to spray 10 acres ?”’ I asked. 

‘“* About 10 minutes,” came the reply. ‘“ The operation 
is entirely automatic, and is controlled from the office block. 
We use a colloidal copper wash. It is the only wash we use, 
and is cheap and entirely effective. The bacteriologists 
cleaned up all our insect pests years ago. We also irrigate 
when necessary with the same plant, cutting out the air blast 
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and at high elevation of the spray arm we produce the same 
effect as rain. Even then we add the copper to reduce the 
risk of scab, and we neutralise the copper in our manuring.” 

As he finished speaking a caterpillar tractor, pulling a set 
of disc harrows, but with no driver, turned off the headland 
at the far end of the row in which we stood, and, moving 
with the mathematical exactitude of a robot, passed us and 
turned out of our row at the other end and started up the next 
row. To my amazement the operation of turning and re- 
entering each row continued. 

“Pretty, isn’t it?” said my guide. “ The motive-eye 
certainly does save us a lot of trouble.” 

*“* Please explain,” I said. 

‘“* You note the strip along the headland fence, with a white 
circle opposite the middle of each row. This circle is the 
motive eye, and the line of travel is entirely controlled by 
this. A more powerful eye at the headland end intersects 
the line of travel and operates the turning mechanism when 
the turn is complete the line of the row eyes comes into 
operation and travel is exact from end to end of the row. 
When the field is finished the tractor stops, and its position 
is electrically recorded at the office. From there it can be 
recalled or sent elsewhere. Guiding is all done by the 
motive eye. It just means a square lay-out and no 
curves.” 

** You seem to be fairly well mechanised,” I said. ‘“ How 
much labour do you employ ?” 

‘“* We have three men on the 200 acres for odd jobs,” was 
his answer. ‘‘ Six mechanics and two girls in the office. 
In the pruning and picking season we import labour from our 
central organisation.” 

‘“* How about packing ?”’ I asked. 

“Entirely automatic,” he replied. “If you can grade 
to size you can pack to size. We colour all our apples to a 
standard with ultra-violet rays. A picked apple is untouched 
by hand from the time it leaves the tree till the box is opened 
by the retailer or consumer.” 

‘* And what are those boxes on stilts ?”’ I asked. 

‘“* Oh, you mean the blowers,” he said. ‘“‘ We are apt to 
get frost on the lower level. Those long boxes are wind tunnels, 
they also operate automatically under thermostatic control. 
At 34° they start up, and as the temperature falls heater 
blocks inside the wind tunnel comes into operation and the 
blast is warmed. We can get a wonderful circulation at 
quite a low air speed, since all the blowers operate in the 
same direction and the carry on effect produced is excellent. 
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They also are able to swing at any angle, and it’s nice on a cold 
evening to step into a June breeze.” 

“What haven’t you got ?” I said. 

“* Oh, lots of things,” he laughed. ‘“ A tobacco that suits 
me, and decent markets.” 

“Thank Heaven we’ve something in common,” was my 
reply, as I said good-bye. 

Slowly I retraced my steps to the shade of the hawthorn 
bush filled with envy and amazement. How were these 
things kept secret in a land of publicity and photographers ? 
The hum of machinery still droned on in my ears, suddenly 
to increase to a roar, and with a start I sat up to find that a 
large and heavy bumble bee was foraging a clover blossom 
where my left ear had rested. I rubbed my eyes. The 
valley below was still shimmering in a haze, the larks had 
ceased their song, and the sun was low on the horizon. Where 
were the spray towers and the blowers and the fruit farm. 
Below the tractor had finished cutting the field of hay and 
the driver was packing up for the night. A vision of the 
future ? I wonder. 

RAYMOND WHELER. 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


By winning the Singles Championship of the United States 
Mr. F. J. Perry has achieved the greatest individual triumph 
on a lawn tennis court of any Englishman since the Great 
War. Only once previously has an American Men’s Singles 
Championship fallen to the prowess of an English player, 
thirty years ago, in 1903, when H. L. Doherty, the younger 
of the world-famous brothers won that event. Indeed, 
prior to this year, the American Championships have since 
their inauguration in 1881 only been won by non-American 
players on four occasions, twice by R. Lacoste, once by 
H. Cochet, and once by H. L. Doherty. Perry emerged 
successful from a field which included most of the leading 
players in the world, amongst their number all the best 
American players and the members of the Australian Davis 
Cup Team. 

In the final Perry met Jack Crawford, who had already 
won the Australian, French and Wimbledon titles this 
year, a wonderful triple success, which obviously marked 
him as favourite for the United States event as well. From 
Crawford’s point of view the final terminated in a rather 
disappointing fashion. He won the first set 6-3, and lost 
the second by 11-13. He won the third set 6-4, and after a 
duel quite worthy of the occasion the ten minutes’ interval 
was taken with him leading by two sets to one. 

When play was resumed Crawford had shot his bolt. 
For some unaccountable reason he appeared suddenly to 
have neither the inclination nor stamina to consolidate his 
position. The match, of course, went the full five sets, 
but there was no fighting finish, and the Crawford who had 
electrified the tennis world by his triumph over Ellsworth 
Vines at Wimbledon, only won a single game in the two 
final sets. One can fully appreciate that he was worn out 
both physically and mentally after his long season of Inter- 
national Match play. For, indeed, it has been a long season. 
In November and December of last year he was playing in 
matches for Australia and the U.S.A. In the Australian 
Championships in January he not only won the Singles event 
but the mixed doubles as well, while he also reached the final 
round of the Men’s Doubles. No words should be spared 
in praising Perry’s veritable triumph, but everybody must 
feel no little sympathy for Crawford, who was literally within 
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a set of achieving the record of winning four major tennis 
titles in one year. 

The situation of English lawn tennis at the end of the 
year is one that is most gratifying and encouraging. As 
holders of the Davis Cup we have the privilege at long last 
of being called the Champion Nation—a title well-earned and 
thoroughly deserved. Our team is a comparatively young one, 
and still on the upward grade, and Perry’s recent victory in 
America has considerably enhanced our chances of retaining 
the trophy. Miss Peggy Scriven won the French Hard Court 
Championship, and there have been a number of other 
splendid achievements during the season. Perhaps the most 
notable was that of Miss Dorothy Round, who won the 
British Hard Court event, and in the final of the Champion- 
ships at Wimbledon took a brilliant set off Mrs. Moody. 
Another very creditable performance was the success of 
F. J. Perry and G. P. Hughes in the men’s Doubles in the 
French Championships. Such a record during the 1933 season 
is, indeed, an encouraging one, and we may justly hope for 
even greater triumphs next year, when a victory in one of 
the major events at Wimbledon would certainly bring the 
house down. 

The ranks of the professionals are surely growing, though 
the growth is slow. It is reported that the famous “ Tilden 
Troup ”’ has recently added another recruit of world-wide 
fame in the person of Henri Cochet. Cochet, who for many 
years has been the idol of France and the chief member of 
the French Davis Cup Team, has at length decided to give up 
his amateur status, and will, therefore, be debarred from taking 
part in any more Amateur Tournaments or Davis Cup Matches. 
His omission from the French Davis Cup Team will be sorely 
felt, for the little Frenchman was by no means a back number. 
It will be a difficult task to provide his successor. 

It is interesting to recall that up to date not one con- 
temporary English player of championship class has been 
lured into giving up his amateur status, though rumours are 
abroad of offers involving thousands of pounds, which happily 
so far have not come to anything. Neither, as yet, has the 
Tilden entourage given a display in Great Britain, but it is 
extremely doubtful if it would prove a financial success. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the ‘‘rain amounts”—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to bea 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be near the seasonal average. 

(b) That during the same three months the total rain in 
the N.E. of Scotland and S.W. of England will be 
above the average, whilst in the S.E. of England 
(including the London area) it will continue below the 
normal amount. 

(c) That during October there will be less rain than usual 
over the British Isles as a whole. 

(d) That this expected deficiency will include the 8.E. of 
England and the London area. (October is, however, 
normally the wettest month of the year in the S8.E. 
counties of England.) 
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(e) That during November the N.E. of Scotland will 
receive more rain than usual. 

(f) That during December most of the British Isles will 
experience an excess of rain. 

(g) That, during the same month, whilst the N.E. of 
Scotland and 8.W. of England will have a considerable 
excess of rain the deficiency will assert itself again 
in the S.E. of England. 

(hk) That in the 8.E. of England there will be at least 
one, and perhaps two spells of noticeably cold weather 
during October. 

WEATHER NOTES FoR OCTOBER. 

Referring to the 8.E. of England, the following sequence 
of weather changes has occurred in the past at this season 
of the year, and—at the time of writing—something similar 
seems likely to occur again this year. 

October 1 to 6.—A fine, or mostly fine, period ; the warmest 
period of the month. Three noticeably warm days centred 
about October 3. 

October 7 to 9.—An unsettled period. The barometer 
falling to a low point about October 7. A general increase 
of cloud. Wind at first in the S.W. quadrant, veering into 
the Northward at the end of the period. Temperature 
falling throughout, becoming comparatively cold, with night 
frosts. A considerable rainfall about October 8 or its adjacent 
days. 

October 10 to 25.—Fine or fair most days of this period. 
Cold the first two or three days, with night frosts. Rain or 
drizzle on four or five occasions ; likely times for slight rain 
about October 12 and heavier rains a week later, about 
October 19 and 21. A strong breeze about October 14. 
The barometer high with two or three days of fine weather, 
and N.E. wind about October 16 (St. Luke’s summer). 
Squally winds about October 20 followed by rain the next 
day. Light variable airs or calms about October 25, fog 
developing in low-lying districts at that time. 

October 26 to 31.—Unsettled, and becoming increasingly so 
as the period advances. Recurring rains. Cloudiness in- 
creasing generally. Temperature decreasing, becoming cold 
and damp with morning fogs. Increasing S.W. winds at the 
end of the month. 

Pressure Distribution.—During the month of October high 
barometer readings commonly develop to the Eastward over 
the Continent and Scandinavia. Such high-pressure systems 
sometimes extend Westward so as to cover most of England. 

Dunpoyne, 18.ix.33. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A CHILD’S BOOK IN 1807 


TuHatT the reading matter provided for children in the early 
nineteenth century was dull and stolid is a platitude, but, 
curiously enough, the juvenile publications of that period 
are now eagerly sought by collectors. 

Time has given to the moralizing effusions of pre- 
Victorian writers for the young a charm and a quaintness 
which is enhanced by a very definite historic importance, 
when the childish publications were aimed at giving the 
young reader instructions regarding contemporary life and 
work. 

One of the masterpieces of the early eighteen hundreds 
was The Book of English Trades, which was published by 
Tabart & Co., 157, Bond Street, in 1807, and which had more 
than seventy woodcuts illustrating workmen of various kinds 
performing their duties at desk, bench or machine. 

A copy of this is before the writer, and in brown faded ink 
is the inscription on the fly-leaf: “ Mr. B. Willis from his 
mamma.” 

Let us hope that young Willis enjoyed himself reading 
about such thrilling childish topics as the art of the apothecary, 
the attorney, the baker, and so on right down to the wheel- 
wright, the wire-drawer and the wool-comber. 

A modern writer trying to interest children in the work 
of, say, the iron founder, would make the story a thrilling 
one and would attempt to hold the child’s attention right from 
the start. Not so with the scribe of 130 years ago. He 
began ponderously: ‘‘the art of founding in metal or of 
melting it and forming it into various shapes, now occupies 
a space in our wants, which entitles it to considerable 
attention.” 

One has to marvel at the style of writing which was con- 
sidered suitable for children. Imagine a child of to-day 
digesting such a sentence as: “The uses to which cast 
iron ware applied previously to the last century are com- 
paratively of little importance ; it now enters more or less 
into the materials of almost every manufactory, forming 
wheels, cylinders, pipes, arches, grates, stoves and innumerable 
other appendages and implements, without which the 
mechanic would be almost undone and the domestic concerns 
of mankind would suffer considerable disadvantage and 
inconvenience.” 
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Birmingham was even then considered the centre of the 
iron industry, the Soho works of Boulton & Watt being 
specially mentioned, together with the Colebrookdale com- 
pany of Shropshire, and the Carron works in Scotland. 

Other metal workers who were dealt with in The Book 
of English Trades were the brazier, the gun-maker, the 
pewterer, the tin-plate worker, the wire-drawer and the smith. 

The smith was dealt with at length, and he was described 
as being able to earn from three to five shillings a day. His 
smithy consisted of a forge, an anvil and block, a vice fastened 
to ‘“‘an immovable bench, besides hammers, tongs, files, 
punches and pinches of various kinds.” It was impossible 
to ennumerate all the articles made by smiths in 1807, but 
young readers were reminded that “ more interesting sights 
cannot be well viewed than the store rooms of our large 
furnishing ironmongers.” 

The workers concerned with drink and foodstuffs were 
treated admirably if somewhat quaintly. They included the 
baker, the confectioner, the brewer and the distiller. The 
baker received very low wages, which rarely exceeded ten 
shillings a week, but the confectioner was generally his own 
master and so his income was much larger. 

Brewing was described as the art of making porter, beer 
or ale, and the trade was thought to be a branch of chemistry. 
One can imagine the scribe responsible for the account of 
the brewer revelling in his story, for he took nine pages to 
tell it, and even then he recommended the young reader to 
get permission to “‘ go over the immense works in Chiswell 
Street and to be very attentive to the several parts of the 
business.”” The young reader was particularly asked “ to 
examine the structure of the steam engine and to observe how 
much of the laborious part of the work is performed by this 
stupendous machine.”” Curiously enough, in this little volume 
written for children, three pages were devoted to methods of 
brewing ale at home, “‘ which practice is getting general from 
a conviction of the very great unwholesomeness of ale from 
some of the public breweries.” 

The printing trade was well represented by the book- 
binder, the bookseller, the calico printer, the copper-plate 
printer, the engraver, the paper maker, the printer and the 
type founder. Journeymen printers could earn two guineas 
a week, but the business did not require intelligence so much 
as strength, although a youth destined to be a compositor 
was recommended to learn something of the modern and 
ancient languages. The great boon which printing has 
bestowed upon the world is now recognized to be the spreading 
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_ of ideas by means of the printed word, but our scribe of 130 
_ years ago dilated most upon the fact that the copper-plate 


printer could print copies of the works of great artists so 
that “‘ the lovers of the polite arts in every part of the globe 
are enabled to enjoy these advantages from which their situa- 
tions seem to have deprived them.”’ 

The textile industry was covered by the descriptions of 
the bleacher, the carpet weaver, the dyer, the lace-maker, 
the hatter, the ladies’ dress maker, the linendraper, the 
spinner, the stocking weaver, the tailor and one or two others. 

The lace maker was the most interesting of these, for 
she was still a cottage labourer plying her art before her door, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Newport Pagnell. It was 
admitted that the income of lace makers was very small, 
because it took so long to make a piece of lace properly. 

The building and kindred trades were dealt with under 
the headings of the bricklayer, the brick maker, the cabinet 
maker, the carpenter, the coach maker, the painter, the 
plumber and glazier, the sawyer, the statuary and the stone 
mason. 

The leather trades were represented by the currier, the 
saddler, the shoemaker, the tanner and the trunk maker. 

Some of the people included were doubtless annoyed to 
find themselves classed as traders. They were such people 
as the attorney, the apothecary, the gardener, the hairdresser, 
the jeweller, the mariner, the merchant, the optician, and 
the watchmaker. 

The attorney was treated with caution, and it was thought 
a wise move that acts of Parliament had made it expensive 
to become an attorney. The expense of starting in life was 
an apprentice fee of from three to five hundred guineas, and 
several more hundreds of pounds had to be expended in 
stamp duties, books, admission to the courts of law, etc. 

What might be called miscellaneous trades were adequately 
described: typical examples being the basket maker, the 
button maker, the cutler, the gold beater, the looking-glass 
maker, the potter, the soap boiler, and the straw bonnet 
maker. 

Wrought buttons in silk, mohair and thread were made 
principally at Macclesfield, shirt buttons at Axminster, and 
metal buttons at Birmingham. Henry Clay, of Birmingham, 
had even taken out a patent for a method of making buttons 


| of slate and stone. 


Such is a brief survey of The Book of English Trades 


* of 1807. 
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THE CASE FOR PROTECTION 


By H. V. Howe. Published by the Chamber of Manufacturers 
of New South Wales, at 26, O’Connel Street, Sydney. Is, 


THE real principles involved in the discussion of the merits 
of Free Trade have rarely been referred to since 1903, when 
Arthur Balfour wrote his “‘ Economic Notes on Insular Free 
Trade.’’ He reduced the discussion to the level of Economics, 
and it has remained there. But economics cover only the 
smallest portion of the field. Mathematics provide you with 
the principle by which to solve a problem, but it can never 
set the problem. So economics, in a far less exact way since 
its “laws” are anything but immutable and certain, may 
help to solve a problem if you know what the problem is, 
And the problem can only be defined through a complete 
understanding of politics. The science of politics has recently 
had so few worthy men to interpret it that the politician has 
been unable to discover his real problem. He has relied on 
economics to get him out of his difficulty, and economics, 
although designed solely as a servant, has been left in control. 
The vital and important things which it is the duty of the 


politician to defend have been neglected, and, as we have | 


seen, in the rare event of a consistent policy being evolved 
it has inevitably been one of profit. The detrimental results 
of such a policy can be seen in the history of nearly every 
country since the War. 

Australians have built up their country on protection, 
and they know that the policy of Protection in many cases 
does result in the production of a cheaper article. Mr. Howe 
does not fail to give several examples of this in his country. 


But in most cases this should be a very secondary object— . 


a point which its supporters rarely remember. And it is to 
Mr. Howe’s credit that he opens this pamphlet with a con- 
sideration of the four ‘“‘ Non-economic aims of Protection,” 
as set out by the Committee appointed by Mr. Bruce in 
1927. These, however, are not very profound, though two 
of them are by no means unimportant. It is not until we 
get to the “Subordinate Aims” at a considerably later 
stage that we get to more important points. The Economic 
Aims and “ popular fallacies ”’ 
the point of view of the effect on prices. 

Mr. Howe was Private Secretary to Mr. Hughes, and with 


are carefully dealt with from 
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Party Politics in their present condition this pamphlet may be 
very valuable. It is above all a valuable contemporary 
document and, as such, useful to politicians. Australia natur- 
ally wants more employment and greater wealth. But that 
is not her only goal as we know from her noble support in 
the War. Australia can and will write her name on the history 
of the world, she has shown that she can throw up States- 
men. Mr. Deakin, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Bruce prove this. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Queen and Mr. Gladstone, 1845-1879, by Philip Guedalla 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 25s. net). It is difficult to 
understand the motives which have prompted the Gladstone 
Trustees to authorise the publication of this volume, the 
first of two. It relates, in a historical commentary and a 
selection of their letters, Queen Victoria’s dealings with 
Gladstone during his first thirty-four years of public life, 
which included one Premiership. It is common knowledge 
that the Queen and her great Liberal Minister did not, in 
colloquial parlance, hit it off, and Mr. Guedalla’s object 
is to justify Gladstone and lay the blame on the Queen. Asa 
loyal servant of the Crown, Gladstone suffered deeply from 
his difficult relations with his Royal mistress; his simile of 
the Sicilian mule proves it. Fundamentally, neither was to 
blame; their temperaments were bound to clash, being 
too much alike. The Queen disliked contradiction ; so did 
Mr. Gladstone ; she was somewhat lacking in sense of humour, 
but so was he. Delicate and tactful handling was necessary 
in describing this difficult situation, but Mr. Guedalla writes 
in a spirit of flippancy which at times almost degenerates into 
caricature. There is no doubt that from 1868 to 1874 the 
Queen was difficult to manage, but the reasons for her trouble 
should have been obvious to any student of human nature. 
She was at an age when most women find their bodily health 
or nerves somewhat impaired; she had, six years before, 
suffered a crushing blow and had ever since been obliged to 
toil on at the same treadmill of duty without any prospect of 
change either of thought or scene. She was desperately in 


_ need of the complete holiday which any of her subjects would 


have taken as a matter of course, and though her physical 
health did not suffer, her nerves became terribly overstrained. 
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Moreover, it is not true to say that the Queen only appreciated 
Ministers who toadied her. No doubt she enjoyed Disraeli’s 
flattery, but her relations with Lords Rosebery and Salisbury 
completely refute this idea. Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s life of 
her father reveals the intimate friendship which existed 
between the Queen and Lord Salisbury ; his wife used to say 
that he told the Queen everything. He realised, as Glad- 
stone never was able to, how intensely human she was; he 
consented to receive from her as well as to give, and he 
allowed for her limitations: “I will not have the Queen 
worried,” was his constant remark. Whereas Gladstone, 
with his resounding periods and incontrovertible arguments, 
never felt sufficiently at ease with her to treat her as a fellow- 
creature. Volume II. will probably be more painful still, for 
it will treat of a period when the Liberal Premier’s policy 
filled his sovereign with misgivings which were shared by 
several of his colleagues. May we hope that this Volume will 
not appear? Mr. Gladstone, were he here, would be the 
first to advise that nothing more be said about the 
matter. 


The Roman Catholic Church and the Church of England, 
by R. H. Malden, Dean of Wells (Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 3s. 6d.). It would seem an impossible 
task to compress even a summary of the Papal claims to 
authority, the Reformation in England and the status of the 
Anglican Church to-day into the compass of four short 
addresses, but the Dean of Wells has accomplished it and 
has provided us, moreover, with an extremely interesting 
book which can certainly be described as light reading. 
Such a result can only have been achieved by outlining the 
salient features of an immense tract of accumulated know- 
ledge. The description of the Reformation is especially 
interesting, disposing as it does of many erroneous beliefs. 
Any student of local history will bear out the Dean’s con- 
tention that the changes wrought by the Reformation were 
received with complete equanimity by the vast majority of 
the people of England. He puts anti-Popery feeling into a 
nutshell when he explains that since the Bull of Pius V. in 
1570, declaring Elizabeth to be a heretic and deposing her 
from the throne, the English have never regarded the Pope 
as an ecclesiastical, but as a political power, intent on 
domination. It was well known at the time that the Papal 
candidate for the English crown was Philip II. of Spain, 
widower of Queen Mary. Hence the Armada. We often 
complain of our short memory as a nation, but we have never 
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forgotten that piece of interference. This is but one of 


_ many illuminating passages; it is a book not only to read, 


if 


but to keep. 


Brazilian Adventure, by Peter Flemming (Jonathan Cape, 
12s. 6d.). Whatever the fate of Colonel Fawcett, who 
disappeared into the heart of Brazil eight years ago, the story 
of this expedition to gain trace of him would have warmed 
his adventurous heart. The venture was singularly deficient 
in preliminary staff work and very ill-found in essentials ; 
it depended entirely on the goodwill and leadership of a dim 
American, resident in Brazil, who failed at the crucial moment. 
Nor was its personnel altogether happily chosen; we are 
puzzled at first to find that two at least of the explorers are 
never mentioned by name, but the reasons for this become 
obvious as the tale proceeds. But although foredoomed to 
failure, the expedition was lucky in that it included three 
glorious boys, full of courage, faith and humour, and one of 
them, blest with rare literary ability, is the writer of this 
book. We cannot tell his story, he must be left to do that 
for himself. It is a marvellous description of the South 
American forest, a tale of endurance and light-hearted pluck 
rippling with fun throughout. No one should miss this 
book ; nothing like it has been written for years. 


The Girl Through the Ages, by Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
(George Harrap & Co., Ltd., 7s. 6d.). A record of the in- 
fancy, childhood and girlhood of women in civilised countries 
from the Egyptian Dynasties down to the present day. The 
outline is necessarily light and many of the fuller details we 
long for are absent through reasons of space. The fact that 
emerges most forcefully is that the education of women 
flowed and ebbed as a tide. There was an upward climb, a 
peak, and then a sudden fall and sometimes it was a long 
time before the upward climb began again. It is wholesome 
to learn that the modern educated woman has not really got 
half the knowledge and love of learning that inspired her sister 
of Tudor times, who frequently had a very sound knowledge 
of mathematics, spoke three modern languages and knew and 
loved the classics. They read Plato for relaxation much as 
we should read Jane Austen. After the Renaissance, the 
education of women declined and learning fell out of favour. 
In the seventeenth century we find one man writing to his 
friend: ‘‘ Let not your girle learne Latin nor short hand ; 
the difficulty of the first may keep her from that vice, for soe 
I must esteeme it in a woman; but the easinesse of the other 
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may bee a prejudice to her, for the pride of taking sermon 
noates hath made multitudes of women most unfortunate.” 
Miss Stuart is not only concerned with the educating of girls, 
she tells us a lot about the kind of clothes they wore and the 
things they had to eat. 


The Christian and the Next War, by E. N. Porter Goff. 
(Philip Allan, 2s. 6d. net.) This book is only important 
from the fact that its author holds a high position in the 
League of Nations Union and has expressly written it for 
the guidance of members. In the early days of the L.N.U. 
many patriotic Englishmen joined it on the understanding 
that its main purpose was to explain the activities of the 
League of Nations. After reading this book they may begin 
to realise what the Union really stands for. After the usual 
blood-curdling descriptions of the sufferings of civilians in 
the next war, Mr. Goff approves the attitude of those who 
would refuse to help their country when war breaks out, 
though he admits they would be unpopular. He proceeds 
to enounce certain principles, of which we have only space 
to quote two, following them to their inevitable conclusions, 
which Mr. Goff, needless to say, does not attempt. The 
words “‘ For King and Country ” embody one of the greatest 
obstacles to the abolition of war. In other words, a Christian, 
according to our author, owes no respect or allegiance to 
either. ‘‘ A nation can only save its life by losing it.” That 
means, if words mean anything, that we should have allowed 
Germany to defeat and overrun us in 1914. There are many 
other gems of the same kind. The book reeks of blue funk, 
it is a tangle of misrepresented history, muddled thinking, 
and hysteria. We should despair of Christianity if we felt 
that it was truthfully represented by the views of the League 
of Nations Union as here set forth. 


Hitler’s Reich, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. (Macmillan, 
4s. 6d.) This book aims at giving a completely dispassionate 
account of the Nazi movement. According to Mr. Arm- 
strong, the young men composing it care nothing for Ger- 
many’s past history, whether it relate to Imperial Germany, 
to the origin of the War, or to the Treaty of Versailles. They 
are merely concerned to overthrow the régime under which 
they have suffered the indignities and troubles of the past 
fifteen years. The point of view is interesting, but does not 
quite carry conviction. The Nazi is the Prussian in an 
extreme form. We are not looking at a new Germany, but 
at a violent and extreme reversion to type. The book is 
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clear, well-written and especially interesting in its descrip- 
tions of the relations between Hitler and Mussolini. 


The Living Universe, by Sir Francis Younghusband. (John 
Murray, 10s. 6d.) What is the meaning of “life’’ in the 
Universe ? We know it only on our own planet. Does it 
exist elsewhere ? Is it only an accident, doomed to extinc- 
tion as the universe gradually cools and freezes, or is it part 
of the Universal Plan ? Is it, in fact, the very core and reason 
of that plan? Sir Francis Younghusband discusses these 
problems pleasantly and in language to be understood by 
everyone. His description of the gradual evolution of life 
on earth is excellent. It is a pity that when he passes to the 
consideration of a Cosmic Spirit responsible for the creation 
and maintenance of eternal life, he bases his conclusions 
almost entirely on the trances of a mystic. The book begins 
in science and ends in mysticism, and the two do not go 
together. It is, however, a thought-producing book, and 
the bedrock on which Sir Francis builds is sound—viz., that 
as our earth is part of the universe, and has developed life 
and consciousness, life and consciousness are characteristics 
of the universe as a whole. It is because the universe is 
living that life developed here. It seems impossible to get 
away from that. 


The Tactics and Strategy of the Great Duke of Marlborough, by 
Hilaire Belloc. (Arrowsmith, 10s. 6d. net.) In his recent study 
of Napoleon Mr. Belloc’s giant strides through the myriad 
battles were breathless. Here he wisely confines himself to six 
campaigns, each of them different. In two of these there 
were practically no battle yet they are master-pieces of the 
military art. There is also a valuable prologue on Marlborough’s 
generalship, wherein Mr. Belloc expounds first principles with 
a lucidity which some writers of military manuals might 
well copy. Mr. Belloc asserts that Marlborough’s genius was 
instinctively English. His plans were simple and intuitively 
based on first principles. Yet when the enemy made a new 
move, or one of his own schemes miscarried (such as his 
attack on Blenheim village, or the loss of Arleux in 1911) he 
had the true Englishman’s reaction in the face of reality. He 
accepted things as they were; looked; saw a new opening 
and struck with all his force. Mr. Belloc understands this, 
and combined with his meticulous study of ground he has 
given us a serious contribution to the study of the art of War. 


The Post Victorians. With an Introduction by the Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 10s. 6d. net. 
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Recommended by the Book Society.) It is a great achieve- 
ment to have collected in one volume forty lifelike impressions 
of men and women prominent in Politics, the Church, the 
Services, the Bar, Industry, Science, Drama and Social 
improvement during the years which elapsed between the 
death of Queen Victoria and the conclusion of the War; 
each sketch the work of an author who knew his subject 
intimately and who is qualified as a writer. The portraits 
are just and balanced, the character descriptions ring true 
and the style is of a very high order. Dean Inge’s Intro- 
duction is so delightful that we wish he had been given one 
of the characters to portray. In one or two cases, indeed, 
the choice of author is not altogether happy. It seems 
strange that the Editor of the Church Times, an extreme 
Anglo-Catholic organ, should have been selected to depict 
Archbishop Davidson, and it is nothing short of a calamity 
that Lord Kitchener should have been offered as a sacrifice 
to Sir Ian Hamilton’s flippancy. These exceptions apart, 
it is difficult to select any one sketch for special praise where 
all are so good. Mr. Galsworthy, by Hugh Walpole, is one of 
the best, and Sir Edward Grigg’s Lord Milner stands out among 
the essays on public men. No one will agree with all the ver- 
dicts ; the sketches are the work of open admirers, but the 
writers have succeeded in sinking their own individuality 
and views in the personality of their subjects and have given 
us, in rich variety, a series of human pictures which will endure 
when the generation which remembers these figures of history 
shall have altogether passed away. 


Wonder Hero, by J. B. Priestley. (William Heinemann, 
Ltd., 7s. 6d.) This is a shorter and slighter work than The 
Good Companions or Angel Pavement. But Mr. Priestley’s 
gift for character drawing perseveres through it. It is a 
satire on newspaper publicity, admirably drawn. The 
more or less unwilling adventures of Charles Habble, a 
good-tempered young working man, and Ida Chatwick, 
a provincial Beauty Queen, make excellent reading. Through 
no conscious effort of their own they are brought into the 
fierce limelight shed by the Daily Tribune on those whom 
it delights to honour. The story of the methods used by a 
a great sensational newspaper to advertise its heroes is 
probably not in the least exaggerated, but it leaves one 
staggered. 


HEATH CRANTON LTD. 


Autumn Books 


WITCHCRAFT AND DEMONIANISM, 
a concise account from sworn depositions and confessions 
obtained in the Courts of England and Wales. C. L’ESTRANGE 
EWEN, author of “Witch Hunting and Witch Trials,’ etc. 
8 contemporary illustrations. Demy 8vo. 25/- net. 


CELEBRATED AND HISTORICAL SPEECHES, 
an anthology of Ancient and Modern Oratory. Compiled and 
edited by Wm. Hy. BEABLE, author of ‘Romance of Great 
Businesses,”’ ete. 40 full-page illustrations. Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Camrose. Royal 8vo. 25/- net. 


CRETE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
M. N. ELLIADI, British Vice-Consul at Candia. With ad- 
ditional chapters by Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt.F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Geo. P. Baker, F.R.H.S., P. L. Giuseppi, M.D., F.R.C.S., and a 
Guide to the Candia Museum by the late Director, Professor 
Steph. Xanthoudides. 36 photographs and a map. Demy 8vo. 
7/6 net. 

DOWN ENGLISH LANES. 
LUKIN JOHNSTON, author of ‘‘ Beyond the Rockies,” etc. 


Foreword by the Countess of Willingdon. 24 photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


HOME FROM CALLAO IN A HOODOO SHIP, 
an Epic of the Sea. W.M. WATT. Illustrated by STANLEY 
ROGERS. Demy 8vo. 6/- net. 

DOCTORS AND PATIENTS, 
an aid to mutual understanding. P. McBRIDE, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
F.R.S.E., author of ‘‘The Philosophy of Sport, ete. Cr. 8vo. 
6/- net. 

WAYSIDE PAGEANT, 
the old country tells her secrets. W.L. ANDREWS and A. P. 
MAGUIRE. 14 full-page illustrations. Foreword by the Earl 
of Lonsdale. Cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

THE VIKING ISLES. 
Pen-Pictures from Shetland. PETER A. JAMIESON, 11 full- 
page illustrations and a map. Cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 


DISCOVERY. 
The epic story of man’s discovery of his earth home, told in 
simple language. GEORGE GODWIN. Cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

MAJOR EVENTS IN HISTORY, 
for those who wish to have an intelligent knowledge of the 
history of the world. H.G. VAUGHAN-PHILLIPS. Cr. 8vo. 
3/6 net. 

Two easily-staged plays in one act for boys and girls: 
THE PIED PIPER and THE MAGIC CHEST. 
Written and adapted by E. ELLIOT STOCK with incidental 
music by ERNEST BRUMLEWU. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
1/6 net each. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Information Received. By E. R. Punshon. (Benn, 7s. 6d.) 


There is not much real mystery about this excellent detective story ; 
the reader will find that his suspicions as to the culprit are correct. But 
the plot works out admirably, and the hero, a policeman, illustrates the 
advantages of Lord Trenchard’s recent reforms. 


Idols and Invalids. By James Kemble, Ch.M., F.R.C.S. 
(Methuen, 6s.) 


Mr. Kemble explains, in the light of modern medical and surgical know- 
ledge, the disposition and behaviour of well-known historical characters in 
the past, ranging from Henry VIII to Lord Nelson, and from the Borgias to 
Christopher Columbus. 


The Way Out. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie, 
3s. 6d.) 


A series of letters to an imaginary American, setting forth a solution 
of the present economic and social ills of the United States. Mr. Sinclair 
has nothing to suggest other than the hoary doctrines of Marx. He invites 
the workers of his country to place themselves in the same position as their 
fellows in Soviet Russia ! 


A Country Holiday. By Arthur Davenport. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 


The amount of wild animal and bird lore contained in this book is 
remarkable. It should be kept as a reference book for that reason only. 
It is rather a pity that this store of information is conveyed to us through 
the rather monotonous dialogues of a Cockney boy and his school friend 
brought up in the country. Even the confirmed country lover should, 
however, learn something from it. 


England and Sir Horace Plunkett. An Essay in Agricultural 
Co-operation, by Rupert Metcalf. Introduction by 
Sir Daniel Hall. (Gerald Howe, Ltd., 5s.) 


This book opens with a lucid explanation of the advantages of 
agricultural co-operation—a work to which the late Sir Horace Plunkett 
devoted his life and his fortune. After outlining the present Government’s 
Agricultural Marketing Act, the author diverges into a queer scheme 
whereby the land, previously nationalised, shall be farmed by huge 
co-operative “factory farms.” The co-operators shall agree to work not 
for their own advantage but for the service of the community! The farms 
shall be managed by committees!! This scheme is proposed as an 
antidote to Socialism ! ! ! 


